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CHAPTER I. 

In one of the northern counties of England, 
famous in the olden time as the scene of many a 
bloody struggle between the English and Scots 
— and too often, it is to be feared, between the 
English themselves — lived, in the early part of 
the present century, a gentleman well known 
for the hospitality of his house and the splendid 
pack of foxhounds in his kennel. The name of 
Penfold had been a household word in the 
neighbourhood for many generations. 

At the time when our story commences, the 
family consisted of the proprietor, a gentleman 
on the wrong side of sixty, with a young wife 
about one-third of his own age, and a much 
indulged daughter, Florence, by a former wife, 
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a few months younger than her step-mother. 
Besides these, as occasional visitors there were 
two others; the first a nephew, Mr. Henry 
Penfold, the son of a younger brother of Mr. 
Penfold, who had some months previously at- 
tained his majority and taken possession of a 
small estate a few miles distant, which had been 
left to him by his father, who died when he was 
quite a child. 

The last to be named is Reginald Boyce, a 
youth of about fourteen years of age, the son of 
an officer who had died some years before of 
- fever in India, leaving him and a daughter, 
about four years older, with scarcely any pro- 
vision for their maintenance. The girl had been 
taken charge of by a lady until she had com- 
pleted her eighteenth year, when she was 
reported to have left England for India to join 
some old friends of her father. Reginald had 
been taken charge of by Mr. Penfold, who 
generously gave up the little property that fell 
to the boy's share to his sister, and set himself 
the task of having the youth educated and pre- 
pared for the position in life for which his 
natural abilities might seem to fit him. While 
Mr. Henry Penfold was with his tutor, although 
he and Reginald were so closely connected with 
Mr. Penfold, they saw but little of each other. 
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and that only at the time when their vacations 
happened to coincide ; which was perhaps fortu- 
nate for the youth, as Mr. Henry Penfold looked 
upon him with suspicion as an interloper, who 
might at no distant day stand between him and 
his uncle. 

Grange Court, the family residence, placed in 
the midst of a noble park, on a small river, 
about twelve miles from the sea, had been in a 
great measure rebuilt in the reign of the first 
George, so that little of its original appearance 
was left for the antiquary to speculate upon. 
The ground-plan of the front formed the half 
of a hollow parallelogram, the south wing being 
occupied by the drawing and dining rooms, 
while the north was set apart for the servants* 
offices. The great hall in the centre, entered 
by massive doors, was enriched by ornamental 
scroll-work in the ceiling and round the windows, 
while on the walls hung some valuable pictures, 
chiefly of animals of the chase and their prey. 

The large open space without, in front of the 
main entrance and between the two wings, was 
covered with fine gravel, which ever and anon, 
for ages past, had been the favourite point for 
the meet of the foxhounds, which were kept in 
a kennel at no great distance. 

In the south wing, from an anteroom between 
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the dining-room and the drawing-room, a door 
opened out to a lawn, by the side of which 
was a conservatory, and scattered about around 
it, varying with the season, groups of flowers 
of different kinds and the brightest colours. 
For although Mr. Penfold was, to a great extent, 
incapable of appreciating the beauty of nature 
in her softer aspect, his devotion to his daughter, 
Florence, induced him to pay more attention 
to the ornamental part of his grounds than he 
otherwise might have done. 

Being naturally of a robust constitution, and 
fond of field-sports, he had spent the greater 
part of his early life with men in the field rather 
than with ladies in the drawing-room. Owing 
to his love of freedom from domestic cares, he 
had passed nearly forty years of his life before he 
ventured upon matrimony ; and when he did 
80, it was rather with a view of obtaining a son 
to succeed to the family estate than for any 
addition he hoped or expected to make to his 
own happiness. 

For several years his wife sat at the head of 
his table and upheld the honour of his house ; 
but she was not able to wean him from his old 
habits, and it is much to be feared that her 
married life was not of the happiest or most 
desirable kind. In the course of three years 
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after her marriage the lady presented to her 
husband two daughters ; but, unhappily for her, 
the desired son did not make his appearance, and 
hence Mr. Penfold could not at times restrain 
the expression of his impatience and disappoint- 
ment, or forbear to let her see that she had 
never occupied the foremost place in his heart. 

At the age of ten the youngest child fell ill 
and died, and shortly afterwards the mourning 
mother was attacked by an internal complaint 
which rendered her incapable of taking any part 
in her husband s out-of-door pastimes. Mean- 
while the eldest girl, Florence, although she was 
well supplied with governesses and masters, 
grew up apparently with little thought or care 
for the position of life she seemed destined to 
occupy. Books, music, and drawing, if not her 
aversion, were at least the cause of much vexa- 
tion to her young life. Even when quite a child, 
her chief delight had been to be seated on a 
spirited pony in the field by the side of her 
father ; and with such zest, as years flew by, did 
she enter into his love of sport, that had it not 
been that she could not inherit the family estate 
and honours, he might have forgotten his dis- 
appointment about a son. 

After years of confinement to the house, the 
suflfering wife died, and the gentleman was again 
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free to make another venture to procure what 
had now become, as old age was creeping in 
upon him, the one desire of his heart. Still, his 
past experience made him for some time hesi- 
tate ; and very often he would murmur to him- 
self, while admiring the boldness of his daughter 
in the field, * What a pity it is she is not a boy. 
If she were one, I would be well content to 
remain as 1 am to the end of my days ; but she 
is a girl, and T want a boy.' 

In the course of twelve months the battle was 
over and the ruling passion victorious. A quiet, 
unostentatious wedding for a man in his position 
took place, and again a lady sat at the head of 
his table and undertook the superintendence of 
his house. The lady, the daughter of a clergy- 
man, was a trifle older than his daughter, and 
very delicate in appearance. 

Florence received her step-mother with a 
demure face ; but as their natural tastes were 
widely different, and the introduction of the 
young wife removed the daughter from her pre- 
eminence in the house, it soon became painfully 
evident to Mr. Penfold that for some time at 
least it would require great skill on his part 
to guard against the spirit of discord which 
appeared ready to encroach upon his hearth. 
Florence, from her early and almost masculine 
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training, was, as might have been expected, a 
little too outspoken for the softer influence of 
the drawing-room, and as day by day her father 
showed a greater fondness for the society of his 
young wife, to the neglect of his field-sports, she 
made no attempt to disguise her dissatisfaction 
at the change which she felt was taking place 
around her. Added to this, she was in boister- 
ous health and spirits, and ready to treat any 
complaint of the nervous system as so much 
affectation and food for mirth. The young wife, 
on the contrary, was naturally of a timid dis- 
position, with a bodily constitution that needed 
the utmost care to keep it in good working order. 
She had not passed through the disorders of 
childhood without considerable danger, and 
when at the age of eighteen she was thought 
by many to be about to fall a victim to that 
fearful scourge of our country— consumption. 
By great care, however, she escaped from its 
fatal grasp ; yet, although ' her health became 
gradually confirmed, no one could look upon her 
and &il to see that her constitution was very 
delicate. In form and feature she strongly 
inclined to the Greek model, with light hair, 
soft blue expressive eyes, and a skin smooth and 
white as polished marble. Thus great indeed 
was the difference between her and her newly- 
made daughter, Florence. 
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How a man of Mr. Penfold's energy of 
character and love of field-sports could ever 
think of marrying such a doll — as many of his 
acquaintance were pleased to call her — was a 
puzzle to all, and not the least so to his 
daughter. Whether from policy, or a natural 
love of quiet, Mrs. Penfold did not appear 
anxious to interfere with the amusements of her 
husband, and for a time after her marriage the 
affairs of the house went on much as usual. 
The meets of the hounds brought around them 
a host of friends and acquaintances, from 
amongst whom a constant succession of dinner- 
parties was formed, as of old. But whether 
from increasing age or growing love for his wife, 
it gradually became but too apparent to his 
friends that his fondness for out-of-door sports 
and for the company of sportsmen was on the 
wane, while his love of home rose to a higher 
pitch than it had ever done before. 

The portion of the ground around the house 
laid out for shrubberies and flower gardens 
received much more than his usual attention* 
He had not been slow to perceive that his wife 
was more fond of the flowers in the garden than 
of the hounds in the field ; and as her gentleness 
drew him daily more closely to her side, it was 
but natural that be should observe her taste. 
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and be pleased to let her see how readily he 
would gratify it. Of his fondness she took no 
mean advantage. She felt that he loved and 
admired her, and with that she was content to 
live at peace with all around her. To Florence 
she was ever gentle and kind, though doubtless 
she was less communicative to her than she 
would have been had she lived on less confiden- 
tial terms with her husband ; while Florence, 
despising her softness, began to feel that if she 
had not robbed her of the affections of her father, 
she had done much to estrange him from her. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the case 
may appear to the reader, Florence, by the 
death of a maiden aunt, had become possessed 
of a small fortune, sufficient to make her inde- 
pendent of her father for the means of living. 
The knowledge of this fact, added to her ready 
wit and love of field-sports, had surrounded her 
with a host of admirers. To these, however, if 
she had given any encouragement, it was of so 
general a character that not one of them had 
reason to feel he had touched her heart. She 
was content with her father s love, and her 
freedom of action at home or abroad while her 
mother lived, and afterwards as long as her 
father remained a widower. 

When the young wife took upon herself the 
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management of the household, Florence for a 
time did not appear to regret the change, as it 
seemed to promise her more ample means of 
being by her father's side ; but when she saw 
that his tastes were undergoing a change 
which tended to separate them, a restless spirit 
appeared to take possession of her breast. The 
dream of her youth was passing away ; she felt 
that she no longer held the first place in her 
father's heart, and that she was, to some extent, 
alone in the world. Her father's kindness 
towards her, however, did not relax, but it 
assumed another character. She felt that his 
old outspoken way of talking to her was not as 
it had been — that when about to speak, he 
would look to his wife for her approving smile, 
and as it met his inquiring gaze, shape his 
speech accordingly. Why should he do this ? 
she would ask herself. Why should he mould 
himself to her wishes, instead of teaching her to 
conform to his? She could not answer the 
question. It was too hard for her, but it did 
not fail to beget a bitterness of spirit in herself 
which led to much unhappiness. 

As her welcome to her father's presence 
became less boisterous, and, as she thought, less 
hearty, she began to receive the attention and 
adulation of the young men around her with more 
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complacency than she had hitherto done. As a 
country gentleman, Mr. Penfold had lived on 
very familiar terms with many of his neighbours, 
from whose families, however, he would have 
been loath to choose a husband for his daughter. 
While he was so much abroad with her, there 
was but little danger of any unsuitable person 
making any near approach to her; but as he 
retired from the field, many a young fellow 
who would not have dared in his presence to 
speak of love to his daughter began to make 
silent preparation for a bold attack on the lady's 
heart. 

Amongst these was the son of a farmer who 
rented a farm from a gentleman whose estate 
bordered on that of Mr. Penfold. The young 
man had little to recommend him besides a 
well-formed face and person, with an amount of 
audacity which made him equal to attempt 
anything which would secure him a position in 
the world, where he could give rein to his 
natural inclination and be looked upon as a 
gentleman. He was a bold and fearless rider, 
and when, had he been attentive to his duty, 
he should have been at home with his father on 
the farm, he was with his superiors in the hunt- 
ing-field. 

Just without the park of Grange Court was 
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a wide open common or moor, over which, when 
the hounds did not leave their kennel, Florence 
was accustomed to gallop her little spirited 
horse, followed by a groom, more in obedience 
to her father s desire than for any want she had 
of his protection. As her father had ceased to 
use his horses in the field sufficiently to keep 
them in health, she had obtained his consent 
that she might occasionally take one out for 
an airing instead of the men in the stables. 

The winter in which the occurrence about to 
be related took place had been an unusually 
•severe one. Intense frosts, accompanied by 
heavy snow-storms, prevailed for several weeks. 
About the middle of February a sudden change 
took place. A rapid thaw set in, which ren- 
dered some of the roads impassable, and all 
quite unfit for ladies to travel on horseback. 
If Florence would ride on such a day, the open 
common was the only place now left to her, 
and even that required considerable caution to 
traverse in safety, from the accumulated masses 
of half-melted snow which filled the hollows 
without giving any notice of their treacherous 
nature. 

But ride she did, seated on one of her fiither s 
favourite hunters, which, coming fresh from the 
stable, appeared full of playful mischief, jumping. 
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and capering about in all directions, to the great 
delight of the rider, but watched anxiously, if 
not nervously, by the attendant groom. All, 
however, went on merrily until they reached 
the common. The rider was mistress of the 
situation, which the horse seemed to understand, 
as he assumed a quieter mood. After a gallop 
of a few hundred yards, he nearly came to grief 
in a deep hole which was hidden by the melting 
snow. Extricating himself with difficulty, he 
set off at full speed before the rider had suffi- 
ciently recovered her seat to be able to control 
his movements. 

The common was of great extent, and gene- 
rally free from wood ; but here and there stood 
a giant-tree, the branches of which, spreading to 
a great distance round, made it very dangerous 
to pass near on horseback : added to which, the 
holes in the turf made the ride across it any- 
thing but safe or pleasant when no better 
security could be obtained but that which 
might be had from the natural instinct of a 
frightened animal going at his highest speed, he 
knew not whither. The horse on which the 
groom was riding was far from equal in his 
paces to the other, and therefore the poor fellow 
felt quite helpless to render any assistance to 
his young mistress. 
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Fortunately, when the horse was approaching 
the side of the common towards the river, 
which ran below under a steep bank of about 
eighty feet, a horseman appeared coming up a 
bridle-road in the direction she was going. 
Instantly, seeing the dangerous position in which 
the young lady was, he put spurs to his horse 
and rode up to her side. As he knew it would 
be in vain to attempt to stop suddenly the run- 
away horse in his mad career, he put himself 
nearly in a line with him on the side of danger, 
and by slightly colliding with him, turned him 
away from the river, and then, by pressing 
upon him, sent him back in the direction from 
which he had come. Having succeeded in his 
object, the horseman followed more leisurely. 
He saw the horse slackening his pace, either 
from his having recovered from his fright or 
from sheer exhaustion. 

Florence, who had not during the whole time 
lost her presence of mind, v/as not slow to take 
advantage of the change, and before the groom 
or the stranger could approach her, she had 
the animal entirely under her own control. She 
was not slow to thank the stranger for his 
timely aid, or to confess that but for it she 
might have been dashed to pieces down the 
declivity or lost in the river. 
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The stranger, as chance or fate would have 
it, was the young farmer, John Ingleton, of 
whom we have before spoken, and who had 
been for months past on the watch to render 
some service to the young lady which might 
bring him noticeably before her. After re- 
ceiving with great modesty her thanks, and 
saying how unworthy he felt himself of them, 
he added : 

* You will not, I trust, let the brute have it 
all his own way. He should be taught that 
if he will go so fast when he is not desired to 
do so, he will be made to go fast when he would 
rather go at a quieter pace.' 

* Poor old Dunn !' said Florence ; ' he would 
not have so forgotten himself had he not been 
dreadfully frightened through mistaking the 
half-frozen snow for firm ground.' 

' A good sharp gallop over the common,' said 
Ingleton, *now you have him in hand, would 
assist his memory on a . future occasion, and 
warn him of what he may expect if he acts in 
opposition to your will.' 

* Poor fellow l' said Florence, patting him on 
the neck ; * if he could understand he has com- 
mitted a fault, I am sure he would be very 
sorry for it.' 

The groom here interposed by saying that he 
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thought his master would not be pleased if he 
knew his favourite horse was put to any further 
trial of his strength in his present state, as he 
was anything but sure that he had not seriously 
sprained his leg. 

'As usual,- William/ said Florence to the 
groom, * you are a little over-careful ; but if you 
think he is hurt, we will immediately return.* 

' Better be over-careful, miss,' said the groom, 
' than risk the loss of a good place.' 

* Good advice is not always palatable,' said 
Florence, as she turned the horse towards 
home. 

' I am afraid you are inclined to be too easy 
with the brute,' said Ingleton. 

' Poor old Dunn !' said Florence ; ^ he is my 
father's favourite, and I do not think he was in 
fault when he rendered me unsteady in my 
seat ; but if he was, I must not take upon 
myself to correct him without his master's 
sanction.' 

Mr. Ingleton did not urge his opinion further 
in opposition to hers, but as he rode by her 
side he strove to make himself very agreeable, 
so that when they should meet again he might 
not want her favourable recognition. 

Florence, seeing that his face was pleasant to 
look upon, and his voice soothing to listen to, 
said: 
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* As you appear so good a judge of horses 
and the manner in which they should be treated, 
perhaps you will find an opportunity of speak- 
ing to my father upon the subject, though I 
do not think he will agree with you as to the 
best method of correcting his old favourite, 
for what I look upon, not as a fault, but rather 
a misfortune.' 

* Whatever his decision may be,' rejoined 
Mr. Ingleton, ' I shall bow to his superior 
judgment. Indeed, I think I need not appeal 
to him, as you have already convinced me that 
your gentler method is far the best.' 

When they reached the park gate, Mr. 
Penfold came out of the porter's lodge and 
expressed his pleasure that his daughter had 
not kept his old favourite longer out of the 
stable. 

* But for the assistance which this gentleman 
was able to render me at a critical moment,' re- 
plied Florence, ' I am afraid I should not have 
returned so soon.' 

' I thought the old fellow would be too much 
for you,' replied her father. ' Mr. Ingleton, I 
think,' he said, bowing to the young man ; ^ and 
may I ask how I am indebted to you for my 
daughter's early return ?' 

In a few modest words, Mr. Ingleton related 

VOL. I. 2 
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I career of the horse as far as it had come 

. Jis notice. Mr. Penfold listened with 

knitted brows and compressed lips, and then 
turned to his daughter for further explanation, 
which she gave him very briefly, taking all the 
blame — if any blame there was to be attached to 
any one — to herself. 

* You should have been more careful, my dear,' 
said Mr. Penfold; *I am afraid your rashness 
will at no distant time take you into serious 
trouble ;' then turning to Mr. Ingleton, he said : 
* Whatever the cause of the horse's unusual be- 
haviour may have been, I am greatly obliged to 
you for the courage and presence of mind you 
so promptly and happily displayed on the occa- 
sion.' 

* You make too much of my poor services, sir,' 
replied Mr. Ingleton, as he bade them good-day 
and pursued his homeward journey ; and thus 
ended the first interview between Miss Penfold 
and Mr. John Ingleton. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Before the thaw had set in, the snow had been 
cleared away in the carriage-drive from the por- 
ter's lodge to the house, so that the path by its 
side was comparatively clean and dry. As soon 
as Mr. Ingleton had taken his departure, Mr. 
Penfold turned to his daughter, and said : 

* If you will dismount, Florence, and let the 
servant take your horse to the stable, I shall 
be glad of your company to walk back to the 
house.' 

* I am afraid I cannot do that, papa,' replied 
Florence ; ' you see I have my riding-dress on, 
and I could not very well walk in that.' 

' Ah ! I see,' said her father, in a tone of vexa- 
tion ; * I had forgotten that.' 

Florence saw that he was annoyed, and added 
quickly : 

* If you have anything you wish particularly 
to say to me, I think I could manage to walk in 

2—2 
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my riding-dress, though it might be a little 
awkward/ 

* No, no/ rejoined her father, 'another time will 
do ; or, as I am in no great hurry to get back^ 
you can go in and change your dress, and then 
come out and meet me/ 

The spoiled child's answer to this was to slip 
quickly to the ground, beckon the groom to her 
side, hand the reins to him, gather up her riding- 
habi6 under her left arm, and take her place by 
her father s side, 

A smile of satisfaction passed over the father s 
face as he said to the groom : 

' You need not wait/ 

Until they were fairly out of hearing of the 
woman at the lodge, the father and daughter 
walked on in silence. Florence was the first tc» 
speak, as she said : 

*Has anything occurred during my absence to 
make you wish to speak to me V 

* No,' replied her father ; ' what I have to say 
to you has been on my mind for some days 
past — perhaps I ought rather to say weeks 
or months/ 

* Indeed !' said Florence, * then I partly guess 
its import/ 

* I am sorry to hear you say so, Florence,' re- 
joined her father, [ as it assures me that much of 
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the unpleasantness that has of late made itself 
felt between us has not been the result of un- 
consciousness on your part, as I would fain have 
hoped it had been. Your behaviour to my wife, 
Florence, is not at all — I speak plainly — becom- 
ing in a child of mine, who has any regard for 
the feelings of a father/ 

'I, cannot defend myself,' said Florence, with 
the colour mounting to her face, * without know- 
ing in what my oflfence consists.' 

* The fact/ replied her father, ' of your being 
able to guess what I desired to speak to you 
about tells me that your conscience does not 
acquit you of blame in the misunderstandings 
that appear to be thickly gathering around us ; 
in short, Florence, you are very much changed 
from the happy confiding child you once were.' 

* Papa,' replied Florence, in an angry tone, 
* your charge is most unjust. You have spoken 
plainly to me, and now I in return must be 
allowed to speak plainly to you, and tell you 
that it is not I who am changed, but you, and 
that through the influence of the lady you would 
have me call mother. If I am changed, the 
change must consist in some outward act which 
all around me must see and feel. What change 
in my daily occupation can you justly charge me 
with ? Do you not know that I am as fond of 
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my horses and dogs as ever, and that my chief 
pleasure in life is, as you know it has been, ta 
be out in the open air from morning to night, as 
it appeared till of late to be yours V 

*You make no allowance for my increasing 
years/ said her father deprecatingly. 

* Nor for your growing fondness for — as you 
are now pleased to call it — a quiet life,' rejoined 
Florence. * Surely the infirmities of age cannot 
have come upon you so suddenly, that since your 
return from your marriage tour you are scarcely 
able to visit your stables or kennel 1' 

* Florence, Florence 1' cried her father, ' you 
must not talk to me in this manner ; the subject 
is too painful to be thus lightly handled.' 

* I would have been silent on the subject,' re- 
plied Florence, * if you had not commenced it. 
If it is painful to you, it is not less so to me. 
If you have quite forgotten my poor long-suffer-^ 
ing mother, I have not. Can you tell me how 
many hours of your field-sports you gave up ta 
sit by her bedside and comfort her when she 
was tortured with pain ?' 

* You know,' replied Mr. Penfold, ' she did 
not wish me to do so ; but, on the contrary, was 
constantly urging me to keep out in the open 
air, and not let my attendance upon her injure 
my health.' 
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*Tes/ retorted Florence, 'and in that par- 
ticular you religiously obeyed her ; but now the 
case is diflFerent, or you are otherwise advised/ 

* Be careful, Florence/ was the angry reply. 
* I am not only your father, but the master of 
my own house ; and whether I act from advice 
or not, I am not to be dictated to by any one, 
and especially by my child.' 

* I speak/ said Florence, * according to the 
teaching I have received at your hands. Have 
you not ever taught me to despise indoor 
effeminacy, even amongst women? and am I 
now to be told that my place is on the foot- 
stool at my mother's knees ? If that is required 
of me, I tell you once for all that I will not do 
it; I would rather turn my back upon your 
doors at this moment than enter them again 
upon such terms.' 

* You are not required to enter them on such 
terras,' replied her father. 

' Then why are you angry with me ?' asked 
Florence. 

* I am not angry ; I am hurt, Florence/ replied 
her father, * to see you so jealous of one who by 
her gentleness — if you were not blind to your 
own interest — would win you lovingly to her 
side.' 

* As she does some one else,' the rash girl 
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murmured in return ; and then added aloud : * She 
can never win my confidence, since she has 
robbed me of yours ; but I do not wish to ap- 
pear undutiful, and I will not, if you will suffer 
me to live as I have done. I will not interfere 
with your home comforts and pleasures, if I am 
left to pursue my old accustomed course without 
being overwhelmed with advice and caution as 
to the manner in which a lady should bear her- 
self in the company of her equals.' 

The angry father would have given way to an 
ungovernable fit of rage that he felt working in 
his heart, had he not schooled himself for the 
interview and resolved not to be provoked into 
the utterance of rash words for which, in after- 
time, he might be very sorry ; so he contented 
himself by saying, that had he not felt that his 
daughter had in her heart the sentiments she 
had just given utterance to, he should be sorry 
that he had broached the subject to her. 

* I must speak as I feel,' retorted Florence. 

' Very well, then,' said her father, * we will 
now say that we understand each other ; and 
what love and affection will not enable us to do, 
we must endeavour to accomplish by other 
means. Fortunately for you, the fortune you 
inherit from your aunt renders you comparatively 
independent of me. You are aware that I have 
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only a life interest in my estate, and that at my 
death, if I die without male issue, it will pass 
to my nephew, Henry Penfold. You under- 
stand that, I trust V 

* Yes, I think I do,' was the quiet reply. 

* I am not ignorant,' resumed her father, 'that 
Henry has shown a predilection for your com- 
pany, and although he is not quite the sort of 
man I could wish you to bestow your affections 
upon, he has some good qualities, and I think 
would, upon the whole, make you a good 
husband/ 

* But,' retorted Florence, ' I have not told you 
that I have felt the need of a husband at 
present, and I believe I am not likely to do so, 
if you have no better man to propose than my 
cousin/ 

* Florence, you are a self-willed girl,' said her 
father, *and I am sadly afraid you do not re- 
ciprocate my good intentipns towards you. 
Your behaviour of late has caused me much 
anxiety, and rendered all my efforts to retain 
our old pleasant confidences altogether of no 
avail.' 

* If you would let things go on as they did of 
old/ said Florence, ' you would have no reason 
to complain of my behaviour either to you or 
your wife. I must reassert the fact, I am not 
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changed ; the change you speak of is in yourself. 
I must speak plainly to you, and tell you that 
your old manly spirit seeras to have entirely 
deserted you, and that you are daily becoming 
more and more under the influence of a spirit 
that you would in the good old times have been 
ashamed of in a school-giri.' 

* Well,' replied Mr. Penfold, * be the change 
yours or mine, the fact remains the same ; and 
unless we can come to some better understand- 
ing of our relative positions to each other, our 
minds must daily become more discordant, until 
we end in a painful and open ruptui-e.' 

' And so, to avoid that,' said Florence, ' you 
would have me marry my cousin, and thus free 
your wife from my disagreeable presence.' 

* Florence,' said her father, * if you are resolved 
to quarrel with me, I know I am powerless to 
deal with you. You put a false construction on 
my best endeavours to serve you. Your position 
in the world has of late occupied much of my 
mind ; and although I do not fear the gossip of 
the world, I would not willingly open my doors 
to its scandal.' 

*Have you not already done so?' retorted 
Florence. 

* No,' replied her father, * I have not. True, 
I have married a lady much younger than my- 
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self; but I have had an object in that which 
can concern no one but the members of my 
own family.' 

* But/ rejoined Florence, 'surely your marriage 
need not of necessity have produced the change 
in you that it has done — in your manner of life 
and the treatment of your friends.' 

* I have had no complaint from any one but 
yourself/ said her father, 'and no one, I am 
assured, has reason to complain. Have I closed 
my doors against any of my old friends, or in 
any way shown myself less hospitable ? Have 
my kennels been less cared for, or my hounds 
less frequently in the field V 

'Perhaps not,' rejoined Florence, 'but you 
will not say that the same spirit pervades the 
field.' 

'I am not aware of any difference,' replied 
Mr. Penfold. 

' Not aware of any difference T retorted 
Florence. 'Do you think, sir, I am become 
deaf and blind ? True, your servants bring the 
hounds to the meet as directed, scour the woods 
and draw the fox from his lair; the hounds 
give tongue ; the whips crack, and the horses^ 
hoofs beat the ground as of old : but the master 
spirit that should be there is too often wanting. 
And I, when I return home, instead of being 
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commended for being in at the death, am called 
upon to listen to a lecture upon feminine quali- 
ties, and the danger I incur, both to my morals 
and limbs, in taking part in a sport which is 
harsh and cruel even for men to follow/ 

* If the lady/ said Mr. Penfold, * of whom you 
speak so contemptuously does in her gentle way 
advise you to be more cautious, I think, knowing 
her motive is. only one of kindness towards you, 
you should be rather thankful than angry/ 

* But the advice does not come from her alone,' 
aaid Florence. ' Her gentle spirit, as you are 
pleased to call it, appears to have entirely sub- 
dued your nobler one, and forced you not only 
into her mode of thinking, but also that of 
speaking. But of this I wish to say no more at 
present ; I hope I shall live long enough to see 
you change back again to the custom of the good 
old time, when that which you now speak so 
slightingly of appeared to merit your highest 
praise. In the meantime, if I may be just left 
alone to pursue my old course, I will endeavour 
to be very good, and shut my eyes to what I 
<jannot approve of — being at the same time as 
agreeable to the new order of things as I 
•can.' 

* Since we appear to be growing a little reason- 
able,' replied Mr. Penfold, ^ I may tell you that. 
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in furtherance of an object I have in view, I 
have invited my nephew to come and spend a 
few weeks with us. Although you appear to 
have but a very poor opinion of his abilities, you 
will find him a pleasant companion in your 
rough rides over the country ; and perhaps you 
may be induced to shield yourself under his pro- 
tection to escape from your present annoy- 
ance.' 

* You mean, make up my mind to marry my 
cousin V said Florence. 

' Just so,' returned her father. 

* But he has not asked me to marry him,' said 
Florence. 

* To bring him to the point of doing so,' re- 
joined her father, * I am well assured will give 
you but little trouble.' 

' Yes ; .and then V said Florence. 

* Then,' rejoined her father, * you would have 
an establishment of your own, and we, living a 
little distance apart, could be as good friends as 
ever.' 

* Doubtless a very good and sensible plan,' 
said Florence; *but unfortunately, I am not 
quite sure that I could approve of it.' 

* Were I not certain that your cousin is very 
much attached to you,* said her father, ' I should 
have been silent on the matter ; but, Florence, 
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there is one thing which T wish you to do, and 
to impress it the more strongly on your mind, I 
will ask you to do it as a great favour to me. 
I want you, whatever your thoughts may be of 
my wife, to be kind and gentle to her. I know 
she wishes to treat you kindly, and be blind to 
the points in your character which differ from 
her own. I left her very poorly and nervous 
when I came out to meet you, and I do not 
know anything that would tend more to 
strengthen her in mind and body than a kind 
sympathising word from you.' 

* If she is really ill,' replied Florence, ' I can 
pity her ; but if it is only the affectation of a 
young wife, I am afraid I had better see her as 
little as possible, or I should perhaps forget your 
<Jesire or my own promise, if I were rash enough 
to make one.' 

* Well,* said her father, in a desponding tone, 
"^ you will do as you please ; I have spoken very 
plainly to you, and you must see that the quiet- 
ness and happiness of my life are in a great 
measure in your keeping. It is impossible that 
I can forget my duty to you as a father, and the 
many happy days we have spent together ; but 
I must not forget the new duties — whether 
wisely or unwisely — I have taken upon myself, 
or in any way neglect them.* 
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The sad tone in which the father spoke ap- 
peared to reach the heart of his wayward child. 
She looked lip into his face with her old familiar 
smile, and said : 

' Father, I will do my best to please you, and 
bear without complaining the estrangement of 
your aflTections from me.' 

* My aflPections are not estranged from you,* 
said Mr. Penfold ; * as I ever have done, so I 
must continue to love you as my child, and to 
make your happiness one of the first and dearest 
objects of my life : and if you could only realise 
that fact, and believe also that my wife joins 
heartily in my best wishes for your welfare, we 
might still be very happy together. You will 
think of this,' he added persuasively, * and then 
I shall feel that I have not spoken to you in 
vain.' 

' T will make no rash promises,' said Florence, 
' but once more assure you that I will do my 
best to please you ; and then perhaps you will in 
return exert your power, that I may not be 
worried about trifles which I despise, or to which 
I am too much attached.' 

This was the first explanation that took 
place between Mr. Penfold and his daughter 
after he had taken to himself a second wife. 
Doubtless they had some reason to complain of 
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their conduct to each other in the new position in 
which they found themselves placed. Florence, 
from being her father's pet indoors and out, and 
cheered and praised for the daring feats which 
as a horsewoman she delighted in, found herself 
now, as she thought, thrust aside, and not only 
not praised for her hitherto much-prized accom- 
plishments, but spoken to as a child and advised 
to be more cautious. It was more than she 
could bear without giving proof of her dis- 
appointment and vexation. 

If her father chose to*get married, that was of 
course his business ; though why he should wish 
to do so, when he had her to take care of him 
and the house, she could not imagine. Her 
father had often told her he wished she was a 
boy ; but she was not a boy, and it was no fault 
of hers that she was not. And why then should 
she be punished by having a girl like herself put 
over her, and her father's whole manner of life 
changed ? What could he want of a baby son 
at his time of life ? Suppose he had one, what 
good could result to him from the fact? He 
could not expect to live long enough to see the 
child become a man ; and to have to leave him in 
the hands of a weak mother and a grasping rela- 
tive must, she thought, be anything but pleasing 
to think about. To get married at his time of 
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life for such a purpose was preposterous, and the 
more so as he would ever have had a companion 
and nurse in herself. 

So reasoned Florence in her heart — and who 
will say she had not good cause to come to the 
conclusion she did, and be very jealous of her 
father's new wife ?— whUe her father, on the 
other hand, accustomed as he was, unchecked, 
to the exercise of his will, could not understand 
why his daughter should take upon herself to 
disapprove of his actions. What he had done, 
he argued, could not injure, but might be of 
great service to her : for although he had sug- 
gested the propriety of her marrying her cousin, 
he had little hope or expectation that she would 
do so ; and if she did not, the estate would not 
concern itself with her. 

But should he be favoured with a son, and that 
son succeed him, he being her brother would 
keep her closely connected with the house. 
Reasoning thus with themselves, they had for 
for some time, been daily growing more estranged 
from each other; but now, after their somewhat 
stormy explanation, if peace had not been abso- 
lutely established between them, a kind of truce 
had certainly taken place, and it was understood 
they were to be more careful in their speech 
and forbearing in their estimate of each 
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other's intentions in their future correspond 

dence. 

On entering the house, Mr. Penfold said : 
* I am going to the drawing-room, and when 

you have changed your dress, I shall be glad if 

you will join me there.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

Before reaching the drawing-room, Mr. Pen- 
fold was destined to have his patience and 
philosophy again put to a severe trial. With 
much diflBculty he had overcome his natural dis- 
position to resort to violent words with his 
daughter, and was, as he went to his dressing- 
room to change his boots, congratulating himself 
that he had to some considerable extent suc- 
ceeded without them in his late interview, when 
his ears were assailed by a violent altercation 
between two of his servants, who by chance or 
design had selected his room as the theatre of 
their controversy. So earnestly were they 
engaged that they paid little or no attention to 
the entrance of their master. 

They had not proceeded to blows, but, from 
their heatecj faces and the unstudied terms they 
bestowed upon each other, they appeared, if not 
to be within the pugilistic ring, at least very 
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close to the outside of it. They were, however, 
more equal in the use of theii: tongues than they 
could have been with their fists, had they appealed 
to them. One was a bald-headed old man, and 
the other a strong stout stripling who could 
have barely passed his twentieth year; the 
elder filling the place of butler, and the other 
that of under-footman. 

* How now, Roper T said Mr. Penfold, seeing 
that the men scarcely acknowledged his pre- 
sence ; ^ what is the meaning of this V 

*The meaning is, sir,' said Roper, choking 
with rage, *that I have been grossly insulted 
by this boy, who has no more respect for me or 
my authority over him than the wildest dog in 
your kennel.' 

* You are not deserving of respect from any 
one,' broke in the youth; *you are an old 
tyrant, and only use your power to worry your 
fellow-servants.* 

* These are not proper words for you to use to 
your superior,' said Mr. Penfold. * If Roper has 
acted improperly towards you, it was your duty 
to speak quietly to me, and not fill the house 
with this confounded noise. Tell me, what 
have you to complain of?' 

' That which will cost him dear, sir,' said the 
youth, * if he goes on with what he has taken in 
hand to do.' 
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* That is no answer to my question/ said Mr. 
Penfold. * I repeat it, what have you to com- . 
plain of?' 

* If he speaks the truth/ put in Roper, * he 
must say, nothing/ 

* Nothing, nothing !' cried the youth, stamp- 
ing the floor violently. * Do you call it nothing 
to go with your fine tales and promises to a girl 
young enough to be your child's child, and try 
to make her marry you, when you know she has 
promised to marry another, and that one my- 
self? 

* She is no more promised to you than to me,' 
retorted Roper. 

* You lie 1' cried the youth ; ' for before your 
old greedy eyes made you want her, she said 
she would have me, and you know it/ 

* And is this what all this noise and quarrel 
is about V said Mr. Penfold. ' I am ashamed of 
you both, and especially of you, Roper. You at 
least ought to have known that this is not a 
proper place for you to quarrel in. Why can 
you not settle your differences quietly in the 
servants' hall or your pantry ?' 

' For a whole week,' cried the youth, ' I have 
hunted him about to get him alone and have a 
quiet talk with him, but he would never let me 
catch him except when he had two or three others 
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with him, who would have only laughed at me 
if I had spoken to him before them. When I 
caught him up here, instead of his hearing what 
I had to say, he ordered me out of the room as 
if I had been a dog, and told me to go and do 
my work.' 

* And why did you not do as you were told ? 
asked Mr. Penfold. 

' Do as I was told, sir,' cried the youth, ' and 
by him, about such a thing 1 No ; I was here to 
speak to him, and I have not done with him yet.' 

*If you cannot behave properly,' said Mr. 
Penfold, ' you must leave my service.' 

' I should be sorry to leave your service, sir,' 
said the youth, ' though I know he or I must 
go soon, for we can't live together any longer ; 
but let me tell him, if he does not leave my girl 
alone, I will have no mercy upon his old bones. 
What can an old fellow like him want with a 
wife ? If he wants a woman to be his companion, 
let him get an old one, and call her by her 
right name — b, nurse.' 

' Leave the room, sir 1' cried Mr. Penfold, ' or 
I will have you immediately removed from the 
house.' 

Without another word, but with a look of 
unutterable hatred towards the butler, the 
youth turned and left the room. 
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* Boper/ said Mr. Penfold, * this is not as it 
should be. If you are unable to keep the 
under servant3 in order and in their places, 
you had better seek for another situation, as you 
will no longer be of any use to me here.' 

' I have for some time, sir/ said the butler, 
* been thinking of changing my position in life ; 
so, if you please, sir, I will leave you this day 
month.' 

' And what is the change you propose to 
make V said Mr. Penfold, sharply. 

* Of going into the public-line, sir,' replied 
Bioper. 

' The public-line, and at your time of life V 
said Mr. Penfold. ' If you cannot in a gentle- 
man's house keep a few well-trained servants in 
order, what do you think you could do with the 
rough company of a public-house V 

'I think I could manage them, sir,' said 
Boper. 

* But you are alone,' said Mr. Penfold ; * and 
I think I have heard you say you have not a 
relative in the world.' 

'I am engaged to be married, sir/ very 
modestly replied the butler. 

* Then the youth was not altogether wrong,' 
said Mr. Penfold, *in the charge he brought 
against you.' 
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* Only in so far, sir/ said the butler, * that he 
has no more right to the girl then I have/ 

'Well/ said Mr. Penfold, 'if any one else 
beside yourself had told me that you were likely 
to prove yourself such an old fool, I would not 
have believed him. And so you would take 
a young girl, who cannot be expected to carp 
two straws for you, and place her next to your- 
self at the head of a public-house, where she 
would constantly be in the midst of temptation 
of the grossest kind X 

' But if she loves me/ simpered the old man, 
' she will be raised above the power of tempta- 
tion. I think I have known some young women 
who have been fond of old men, and very true 
to them.' 

* Perhaps you have — perhaps you have,' 
hastily rejoined Mr. Penfold ; and then added : 
' Very well, Roper, you will leave me this day 
month.' 

' If you please, sir,' said Roper, and left the 
room. 

As soon' as he was gone, Mr. Penfold turned 
the key in the lock, and throwing himself into 
an easy-chair, began to question himself whether 
the harsh terms he had applied to his butler might 
not, without much violence, be made equally 
applicable to himself But prone as a man is to 
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condemn in another the same act he is guilty of 
himself, it required but little plausibility on his 
part to show that there was a great difference 
between his case and his servant's. 

He had not married his young wife for any 
special gratification on his own part. No ; he 
had done it as a duty, to maintain the honour of 
his family and to transfer his estate in a direct 
line to posterity, as he had received it from his 
ancestors. Surely there was a marked difference 
between the two cases. Yes ; and one which 
an unprejudiced person could not fail in a 
moment to discover. 

Calmed by the thought that no one would 
venture to call him an old fool for acting in a 
manner he had so strongly condemned in his 
servant, he brushed his hair and smoothed his 
wrinkled brow as he prepared to descend to the 
ladies. The trial of his patience was, however, 
not yet over. As he was passing a small room 
at the bottom of the stairs, his housekeeper, 
generally a very staid old dame, stood in the 
doorway, and having made a hurried courtesy, 
begged him to grant her a minute to speak a 
word or two to him of her own private affairs. 

' By all means, Mrs, Palmer,' said Mr. Pen- 
fold, * What is it you wish to say to me V 

' I am so flustered, sir, and I have come up 
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ia such a hurry, sir, without having time to 
think what I should say, that I don't know how 
to begin,' stammered Mrs, Palmer. 

' Can I help you ? said Mr. Penfold. ' Is it 
anything about money ?' 

' Not exactly, sir,' said Mrs. Palmer, ' though 
money may have a great deal to do with it 
It is about,' stammered the old lady — 'about 
Mr. Roper.' 

' Oh !' said Mr. Penfold ; * so he has been 
telling you of his foolish project ?' 

' No, sir, he has not,' said Mrs. Palmer, * and 
the more shame for him. I have only just 
heard of it from one of the footmen ; and if what 
I am told is true, Mr. Eoper is a perjured 
villain, and that's what he is I' 

' You use strong language,' said Mr. Penfold. 
' I trust he is not the villain your words would 
make him.' 

* How can he be otherwise, sir, if what I hear 
is true V rejoined Mrs. Palmer. ' For twenty- 
five years he has told me, I don't know how 
many times, that I should be his wife, and that 
if we put our little savings together he would 
buy us an annuity when we had enough, and 
then we could retire to some little quiet place 
and spend the remainder of our days together.' 

* You do not think, I hope,' said Mr. Penfold, 
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* that he wants to cheat you out of your 
money ?' 

' I don't know, sir/ replied Mrs. Palmer, ' but 
I have often heard that the men who are false 
in love are never in any way to be depended on. 
Why should he leave me and go and marry a 
girl, I wonder V 

* But you have not spoken to him about it, 
you say V observed Mr. Penfold. 

* No, sir ; he has given me no chance of doing 
80,' replied the old lady. 

'How long is it, may I ask,' said Mr. 
Penfold, * since you heard the news that has so 
much affected you V 

' Only, sir, just as I came to speak to you,' was 
the reply. 

' I do not see how I can help you at present,' 
said Mr. Penfold; 'but stop,' he added, as he 
rang the bell, ' I will speak to him at once while 
you are here.' 

' Oh dear, sir !' cried Mrs. Palmer, * not while 
I am here, if you please. I could not look the 
false man in the face ; indeed I could not, sir.' 

Before she had finished speaking a step was 
heard in the hall, and in the next instant the 
gentleman in question stood pale and trembling 
before them ; and as Mr. Penfold did not im- 
mediately speak, he said in a tremulous voice : 
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* Did you ring, sir V 

'Yes, Koper/ replied Mr. Penfold, 'I did; 
and I wish to put a few questions to you before 
Mrs. Palmer, which you will, if you please, 
answer in a plain, truthful manner.' 

* Ask him, if you please, sir,' broke in Mrs. 
Palmer, * if he did not promise to marry me 
more than twenty years ago.' 

' Yes, yes,' said Mr. Penfold, ' I will ask him ^ 
that presently ; but what I particularly wish to 
know at present is, how much of her money 
you have in your possession ?' he said, addressing 
the butler. 

* I cannot tell at the moment,' stammered the 
butler, * but I will look over ' 

*I don't want to know about the money,' 
again broke in the old lady. * What I want 
to know is, that if he has promised to marry, 
whether the law will not make him do it.' 

' I don't know that I have promised,' said the 
butler ; ' I may have joked a little about it.' 

* You false-hearted man I' cried Mrs. Palmer. 
' You know you did not speak it as a joke, or 
that I took it as a joke. You know you put 
me off more than once from being engaged to 
another. Yes, and better men in every way 
than you are. He did indeed, sir; and now 
when I am old he would leave me, to marry a 
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doll who is about as much fit to be his wife as 
I am to be queen of England. Let him deny it, 
false-hearted man as he is, if he can.' 

'If you had not been in such a hurry to 
trouble our good master with your suspicion/ 
said the butler, * I was prepared to tell you all 
about it, and give you every satisfaction.' 

* Do you mean to say,' she asked, * that I 
have not heard the truth, and that you are not 
going to be married to a girl who was only born, 
as it was, yesterday ? Tell me so, and I will be 
satisfied.' 

* Since you have taken upon yourself to speak 
to Mr. Penfold, I will tell you nothing of the 
kind,' said the butler, sulkily. 

* You cannot — ^you cannot I' exclaimed Mrs. 
Palmer, * for it is all true, and you are a ' 

' There, I think that will do for the present,' 
interposed Mr. Penfold. ' I cannot spare any 
more time to listen to you now, but you may 
both rest satisfied that I will see justice done 
between you ; and now I must beg you to go 
about your several occupations, and let me hear 
no more of your proceedings until I speak to 
you again :' saying which, he left the room, and 
at length, without further hindrance, succeeded 
in placing himself quietly by his wife's side in 
the drawing-room. 
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He found Mrs. Penfold nervous and anxious 
to learn the result of the conversation he had 
promised to have with his daughter. That 
morning he had induced her to speak for the 
first time of the manner in which Florence had 
first received her, and of the gradual estrange- 
ment that was surely growing up between them. 

* I could be very fond of Florence/ she had 
said ; * her open-hearted, unstudied speech 
pleases me. Yet I cannot tell why it is, but I 
am never five minutes alone with her,- but I feel 
I am repelled and obliged to take shelter in 
silence. I would it were otherwise. I would 
for your sake, even if I did not like her myself, 
do anything and everything I could that would 
tend to make her happy/ 

* I know you would, dear one/ Mr. Penfold 
had replied, * and I trust the day is not far 
distant when she will discover your worth and 
learn to value it as I do. I am afraid much of 
her apparent wilfulness may be justly laid to 
my charge. I paid too little attention to her 
education, further than that which had relation 
to her out-of-door pastimes.' 

*She frightens me,' Mrs. Penfold had said, 
* when she talks of her dogs and horses, and the 
wild gaUops she has had over hedges and ditches, 
where the boldest hunters hesitated to follow 
her.' 
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*I think/ he had repliQd, 'that you alarm 
yourself without cause. That which she speaks 
of as doing now, she has, I may say, been accus- 
tomed to do from her cradle. If I could persuade 
you not to appear alarmed at what she says, and 
to avoid in every way of speaking lightly of her 
pleasures, or giving her advice to be more 
cautious, I think the greatest cause of your 
estrangement from each other would be imme- 
diately removed.' 

In such a train of conversation they had passed 
an hour together previous to his going out to 
meet Florence at the park-gate, as has been 
recorded above. And now they sat again in 
close communion upon the same subject, the 
lady trying to make her husband speak in a 
more decided tone of their future happiness than 
he was able, and he on his part endeavouring 
to soothe her suspicions and fears that she 
would be the cause in the end of setting the 
father and daughter in opposition to each 
other. 

Florence appeared to have had some diflfi- 
culty in changing her dress, as she did not 
enter the drawing-room for some considerable 
time after her father. In truth, she had pur- 
posely kept away that they might have an 
opportunity before she appeared of talking over 
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the conversation she had just had with her 
father. While she had been idling in her room, 
the busy tongue of gossip had been very active 
before her in the person of her maid, who 
poured into her ear an account of the disturb- 
ance that had so suddenly broken out in the 
house relative to the marriage of the butlei*. 

^ I don't think/ said the maid, ' that I shall 
ever believe a wocd that a man says to me 
again. Only to think, miss, of that old man 
getting between two young people, and bribing 
a poor girl to marry him just because he happens 
to have a little more money than the other ! I 
shall hate to see him — I know I shall — as long 
as he is in the house ; and if he had served me 
as he has Mrs. Palmer, I would put him into 
court, and have him well punished for his bad 
conduct.' 

' I should think,' remarked Florence, * that 
she is much better off without him than she could 
now ever hope to be as his wife.' 

* A good-for-nothing old man,' said, the maid. 
* I wonder what he can want with a young wife. 
Does he think she will ever care a straw for 
him? 

*You are not jealous, I hope,' playfully 
observed Florence. 

' I jealous, miss, of him I not I, indeed ! I 
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would not let him touch me, as the boy said to 
the monkey, even with his claws.' 

Before Florence entered the drawing-room 
she had, as she thought, schooled herself into 
good behaviour. 

She being naturally of a kind and generous 
disposition, was more pleased to see those 
with whom she was called upon to associate 
with smiles on their lips than tears in their 
eyes. 'Why should I,' she had argued with 
herself, *care whether my father marries a 
woman as old as himself or a girl not above 
my own age ? What difference can it make to 
me, if I am not interfered with about the way 
I spend my time ? and my father hias promised 
that I shall be allowed to go on in my own way 
as I used to do. 

* Well, if I am to make up to my cousin — 
heaven save the mark ! as some one says in the 
play — it will not be for long that I shall be 
forced to look upon the dotage of my poor old 
father ; so I will be very good, and, despite the 
comical affair of the old butler, which seems too 
much like that of my father's to be a pleasant 
subject for him to deal with, go down into the 
drawing-room with a demure face, and place 
myself — not between May and December, but 
just quietly away in a corner, where I may see 
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as little of their billing and cooing as pos- 
sible.' 

As she entered, Mr. and Mrs* Penfold rose to 
receive her. The act on their part was unpre- 
meditated, but it evinced the great desire they 
both had to meet her as a beloved child. Of 
that she could not but be aware as she smilingly 
returned their greeting, and then took a seat by 
their side. They had no special subject at that 
time for conversation, save that upon which 
they were all alike resolved to be silent; so that 
their words assumed a quiet, homely tone, until 
Mr. Penfold asked Florence to take her seat at 
the piano and run over some of her old tunes, in 
which she knew he formerly took so much 
delight. Kecalled thus kindly to the past, she 
appeared to forget her present annoyances, and, 
to her father's great satisfaction, threw her 
whole energy into the music, as though she was 
unconscious that there was any such person as 
her father s young wife in the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In the course of the next week a busy day 
occurred at Grange Court. The frost had 
'entirely disappeared, and being succeeded by a 
drying wind, the country was in capital order 
for a good field. About the stables and kennels 
all were early astir. The meet was appointed 
to take place at the front of the house, and as 
the morning proved fine, great expectations 
were formed by the knowing ones that they 
had the prospect of a good day's sport before 
them. To add to the general satisfaction, it 
was early announced that Mr. Penfold would 
himself be in the field. 

Of late his taking an active part in the sport 
had been very uncertain, as from one cause and 
another he had excused himself from going far 
from home. His excuses were not questioned 
by his friends, but it was generally understood 
that as his wife did not hunt he preferred stop- 
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ping at home with her to mounting his horse 
and being one of the first and most active of the 
assembled horsemen. 

His absence had cast a gloom over the 
hunting-season, and it began to be whispered 
about that he was not likely to be seen much 
more on his hunter; and those who were dis- 
posed to look on the dark side of events were 
not slow to express their opinion that the best 
hunting days in that part of the country had 
passed away for ever. 

Great then was the pleasure and hearty the " 
congratulations at the meet, when Mr. Penfold, 
accompanied by his daughter, took his accus- 
tomed place amongst the crowd of his assembled 
friends and neighbours. The lady of the house 
— Mrs. Penfold — was not able to mount a horse, 
but she was present in a carriage, and purposed 
following the hounds as far as she could do so 
by such a mode of conveyance. 

In due time the huntsman was preparing to 
move with the hounds to a wood at no great 
distance, where the first draw was to be made. 
The start, however, was delayed a few minutes 
longer by the sudden appearance of a young 
gentleman on a thoroughbred hunter, and 
dressed, approaching to foppishness, in the full 
costume of the field. 
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Very hearty was the welcome he received 
from the assembled company as he made his 
way directly up to Mr. Penfold, and said: *I 
was about to leave home when your invitation 
reached me, which I have had great pleasure in 
accepting. I heard of your meet to-day, and 
you see I am come prepared to make one of 
your gay party. I am glad to see the report 
that you had given up hunting is not true. 
And you in your place by my uncle's side, my 
pretty cousin/ he said, addressing Florence. 
* And .the lady of the mansion also/ he added, 
turning to Mrs. Penfold, * really I am very glad 
to see you all looking so well.' 

*I thought,' observed Mr. Penfold, 'that if 
you had no pressing engagement on your hands, 

■ 

you would perhaps like to come and spend a 
week or two with us.' 

• I am due with some friends at the end of 
next week,' was the reply, * and until that time 
I shall be glad to partake of your hospitality. 
My aunt is quite well, I trust?' he said to Mrs. 
Penfold, as he stretched out his hand to grasp 
hers in the carriage. 

* Quite well, I thank you,' was the quiet 
reply. 

When a few more greetings had passed 
around, the wood was entered ; and as a fox 
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was readily found, each rider instantly took 
advantage of the position in which he happened 
to find himself to keep well up with the hounds. 
LikQ a creature fond of the neighbourhood, as 
the fox appeared to be, he did not go from 
his cover in a straight line, but amused himself 
and the company by doubling about in the wood, 
thereby raising the angry cry of the hounds and 
filling the air with a medley of sounds which 
could by no means be imitated or described. 

The horsemen galloped in and around the 
wood, uncertain at what point the cunning 
fellow would break cover, until the hounds were 
seen to cross a meadow, accompanied by the 
huntsman and followed by the whipper-in and 
such of the company as were near at hand, 
and then helter-skelter everyone dashed after 
them. The whole troop were soon in full cry 
in the open country^ and quickly out of sight of 
the carriage company and the mass of pedestrians 
who had helped to swell the number at the 
meet. 

Mrs. Penfold drove a few miles into the 
country, but when the last red-coat had dis- 
appeared and the cry of the hounds had become 
as a distant echo, having stopped to listen for a 
few minutes, she ordered the coachman to turn 
about and drove home, greatly wondering in her 
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own mind how men of education could find 
amusement in what appeared to her at least a 
cruel pastime. When, however, Mr. Penfold 
returned home, which was long before the day's 
work was finished, she was far too good, if not 
too wise, to give expression to her thoughts; but 
like a kind and sensible wife, as she desired to 
approve herself, she was warm in her praise of 
the cheerful scene she had witnessed, and 
the part he had taken in it. 

As the chase continued for some consider- 
able distance, the gentlemen became gradually 
separated, so that it was not known who had 
given in, but by the few riders who kept up near 
the hounds. Amongst this number, as might 
have been expected, was to be found Florence, 
the picture of health and happiness. At ,an 
early part of the day she lost sight of her father ; 
she did not, however, stop to seek for the cause 
of his disappearance, but rode on after the 
hounds, accompanied by her cousin and the 
young farmer Ingle ton. 

Long and rapid as the run had been, it was 
not destined to end satisfactorily to the hunts- 
man or the hounds, as, when they appeared 
close upon the fox, the cunning fellow took to 
the water and swam across a river, over which 
it was not thought prudent to take the dogs or 
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horses. A short distance from the spot, on their 
way home, they started another fox, and after a 
sharp run quickly despatched him, and thus 
brought the day s sport to an end. 

Durinor the ride home, Mr. Henry Penfoid en- 
deavoured to show himself graciously attentive 
and amusing to his cousin ; ' but she in her way- 
wardness did not appear at all sensible of the 
honour he paid her, but rather inclined to talk 
freely to other gentlemen, and particularly to 
the young farmer Ingleton. 

The company assembled round the dinner- 
table at Grange Court on that evening was 
composed chiefly of the ladies and gentlemen 
who had taken part in the sports of the day. 
Sharp and witty sayings passed freely round 
the table, but as they were mainly derived from 
the incidents of the field, they, as a matter of 
course, were rather remarkable for their allusions 
to horses and dogs than to the more refined 
studies of civilised life. 

Mrs. Penfoid, with one or two more of those 
who were seated near her, formed some exception 
to the general rule ; but even they appeared at 
times to be carried away by the rush of unthink- 
ing merriment that was passing around them. 
Mr. Penfoid, for a few moments after sitting 
down, watched narrowly the expression of his 
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wife's tell-tale face ; but when he saw her, as he 
thought, interested and amused, he yielded him- 
self up freely to his old habitual feeling, and 
became one of the liveliest if not the noisiest of 
the party. 

Henry Penfold, who happened to be placed 
opposite to his cousin and near his uncle, exerted 
himself to the utmost to make himself very 
agreeable to both, and judging by the com- 
placency of the one and the laughing eyes of the 
other, ife could have no reason to think that he 
was an unwelcome guest. 

The flying leaps and hairbrekdth escapes they 
had had during the day, and the fate of some who 
had come to grief in a muddy ditch, formed an 
endless subject of conversation ; and while it 
raised the spirits of those who had come safely 
through the perils of the chase, did not appear 
to overwhelm with confusion the sufferers, as 
they consoled themselves with the reflection 
that the ill-luck that had fallen to their share 
to-day might be their friends' to-morrow. 

More than once the subject of racing was 
introduced by the younger men of the party, 
but as it met with no encouragement, it soon 
died out. It was well understood by most pre- 
sent that Mr. Penfold was not a betting man ; 
in short, that he had for some years set his face 
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directly against the practice, and therefore even 
those who might he favourable to it, out of 
respect for his scruples, remaioed silent. 

Mr. Penfold had in early life been not only 
an admirer of the turf, hut a great supporter of 
it ; but whether from the effects of age or his 
closer observation of its tendency, he had of late 
kept quite aloof from it, to the great chagrin 
of his nephew, who had devoted himself and his 
little fortune heart and eoul to its encourage- 
ment, and desired above all things to keep his 
uncle by his side. 

Naturally fond of the company to be encoun- 
tered in . race-horse establishments and on the 
racecourse, he had readily fallen into the snare 
that is ever ready to entrap the feet of inex- 
perienced and sanguine young men. By the 
time he had reached his majority, he had arrived 
at the conclusion that, by careful attention to 
book-making, nothing was more easy not only 
to avoid losing on a race but to secure an abso- 
lute gain, which must in the end lead on to 
ibrtune. So that not only was great satisfaction 
to be derived from a pleasant occupation, hut a 
position of influence in the world. 

C'ompared with his passion for horses and 
tlielr doings, his interest in his fellow-men was 
as nothing ; and only when he had drunk freely 
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did he indulge in much talk about women. He 
knew but little of the true meaning of the word 
love. Put self-interest in its place, and he 
would have felt far more at home in his dealing 
with it ; and hence it was that his regard for his 
cousin was grounded on the fact that she was 
his uncle's only child, and that their pursuits 
appeared to be very much alike. 

For years he had looked upon the family 
estate as prospectively his own ; and if he should 
marry his cousin, there need be but little altera- 
tion in their surroundings. Certainly, he would 
be tied up with a wife, but she would not stand 
alone in her shoes. Beside her own private 
fortune, she would bring him all the spare cash 
of her father, and which, if he did not marry her, 
would go to enrich a rival, and thereby im- 
poverish the family estate. For some time he 
had felt the necessity of having a constant sup- 
ply of ready -money, and he thought it would be 
very pleasant, when his uncle was taken off to 
another world, to have with his cousin enough to 
wipe off his old debts and keep a good supply 
for the future. 

Some of his boon-companions, more clever than 
himself, to whom he was daily becoming, if not a 
prey, a ready tool in their hands, took every 
opportunity of showing their approval of the 
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promptings of his own selfish nature. It would 
perhaps be harsh to say that he was absolutely 
wicked, and utterly regardless of any interest 
but his own. Yet there can be no doubt that 
the tutelage under which he had placed himself 
had led him into a path which, had he been 
wise, it would have been his greatest care to 
shun. 

Mr. Penfold, though fond of field-sports and 
what might appear to some as riotous living, 
was not an immoral man ; and when some years 
before, on the death of his brother, Henry Pen- 
fold was left to his care, he was not unmindful 
of his duty, but placed him in the charge of a 
gentleman who had the character of being a 
good scholar and a sensible man, with strict 
injunctions that his education should be that of 
an English gentleman. A contention soon arose 
between the tutor and his pupil. The one 
would have mathematics, Greek, and Latin the 
business of the day ; the other, horses and - 
dogs. 

The contention was sharp, but it did not last 
long. The pupil hated his tutor, and the tutor 
in return wearied of his pupil, and at the end of 
a year threw up his appointment in disgust. 
Another was engaged who, more careftil of his 
own comfort than his pupil's advancement in 
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book knowledge, held the reins over him so 
loosely that while he appeared to control the 
youth's actions, his influence over him was of the 
most superficial character, and often the very 
opposite of what his first tutor would have 
thought correct. 

Thus the young man had grown up to man's 
estate, and as he sat at the table before his cousin, 
full of self-conceit and not a little vain of his 
personal appearance, he might have been taken 
by the unthinking as a very clever young man, 
and an ornament to the society in which he 
moved. 

When the dinner was concluded and the 
ladies had retired to the drawing-room, the 
gentlemen drew their chairs together preparatory 
to the free use of the bottle — a custom which at 
that time had scarcely been touched by the re- 
finement of the present day. Mr. Penfold had 
every inducement around him to drink freely, 
but after having taken tw^o or three glasses of 
wine he complained that the room was very 
hot, and that if his guests would permit him he 
would go out for a little while into the open 
air, 

* You are not ill, I trust V said a gentleman 
who sat near him. 

* Oh no r replied Mr. Penfold, * only a little 
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warm. ;' saying which he rose from his chair, and 
bidding his guests not to spare the wine in his 
absence, left the room. 

As soon as he was gone, one gentleman said 
to his neighbour : 

*The old boy is getting a little cranky,' I 
think. 

* Considering all things I should say he has 
done pretty well to-day/ was the reply. 

* Was he in at the death to-day V said 
another. 

*In at the death 1' was the quick rejoinder ; 
* rather in looking over the nursery, I sho uld 
think. Why, he left us before we had been an 
hour in the field.' 

* To return to his lady-love,' laughingly said 
another. 

* Well,' said a third, * he has no reason that I 
can see to be ashamed of her. She is very 
pretty, and has behaved herself right nobly to- 
day. Pass the wine, please. Here's to her 
health, and may she be never less pleasing or 
attractive than she was when at the meet this 
morning 1 When I first heard of his intended 
marriage I was inclined to call him an old fool, 
but I am a convert to his way of thinking now.' 

* And I still think he is an old fool now,' cried 
an old man from the other side of the fireplace. 
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* What can such a one as he or I want with a 
wife at our time of life ?' 

* To secure an heir for his estate/ said another. 

* More fool he/ retorted the former speaker. 
' Why could he not be content with our young 
friend here, and let him come fairly into the pro- 
perty he must have long looked upon as his own V 

• 

'Gentlemen/ said Mr. Henry Penfold, /please 
do not forget that you are speaking of my uncle 
in my presence.' 

* Bravely spoken/ said a gentleman that sat 
near him. * Go in for the master of the house, 
even though he has, I suppose, done his best to 
put you a step or two in the background.' 

' He has always treated me generously,' said 
Mr. Henry Penfold. 

' Oh yes, and intends to do so, no doubt I' 
said a former speaker, * after he has provided for 
his own children.' 

* Well/ said Mr. Henry Penfold, * he may be 
an old fool, for aught I know ; but you see it 
would not be pleasant for me if some one were 
to tell him I heard him so named, and did not 
open my mouth.' 

* Quite right, my boy,' said the other ; * always 
keep on good terms with your friends, when 
there is nothing to be gained by making them 
your enemies.' 
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As the wine passed round, the conversation 
became more loud and unguarded, till Mr. 
Henry, remembering that he had not of late 
been on the most intimate terms with his*uncle, 
thought it prudent, at the risk of breaking up 
the party, to withdraw, under the plea of going 
to his uncle to see if he had recovered from his 
late attack. As most of the gentlemen still re- 
tained suflBcient consciousness to remember that 
they would be expected to join the ladies in the 
drawing-room, they stopped in their downward 
career towards oblivion, and staggering, it must 
be confessed on the part of some of them, made 
their way to their presence. 

Mr. Penfold was seated between two ladies at 
a little distance from his wife when the gentle- 
men entered ; he looked anxiously at her ; he 
saw her eyes were fixed searchingly upon the 
rubicund faces of some of their guefets. The 
expression on her face was less that of contempt 
than pity, but it was of a character which, if 
noticed by any of them, might lead to unpleasant 
remarks. He remembered how he of old had 
entered the lists against any of his compeers 
who had left the healthful exercise of the field 
to mope, as it was said, with the women at 
home. Situated as he was in the country, he 
felt that his only safe course was to temporise 
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with his position. He was doubtless growing 
doatingly fond of his wife, but he had not for- 
gotten his old mode of living, and was naturally 
unwilling to dp anything that might invite the 
gibes and jests of his friends at his own expense. 

Should occasion arise, he would have suflBcient 
manliness to stand by his wife's side, and bid 
defiance to a world of gossip, but until he was 
called upon to do so by the aggressive words or 
actions of others, he would endeavour to go 
quietly on as he had hitherto done. 

Whatever thoughts were passing in the mind 
of Mrs. Penfold, as she looked upon the half- 
tipsy state of her husband's guests, were hurried 
away before they had time to shape themselves 
into words. She saw her husband's anxious 
face, and guessing that he wished her to be 
blind for the occasion, answered him with a con- 
fiding smile, and, rising from her seat, whispered 
in his ear that the card-tables were ready if he 
would see to the making up the parties for play. 

While this was passing, Mr. Henry Penfold 
had placed himself by the side of his cousin, and 
was racking his poor brains for a subject to 
commence a conversation with her, in which he 
would not at every turn have the worst of the 
argument; while she, not having satisfied herself 
that she quite understood what her father had 
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hinted at about her oousin, was very willing to 
listen to him, as she suspected some plot had 
been concocted between him and her father, in 
which she was to be the victim. 

When he did venture to speak, it was not in 
doubtful tones, or with an air of diflfidence, but 
rather as one watchful not to place himself in 
the power of an enemy. With respect to her 
own thoughts, Florence could learn nothing 
from him, further than that he was a con- 
ceited monkey, and cherished a design in some 
way or another to entangle her in her words 
about their future prospects. The mere idea of 
being cheated or forced into an engagement 
with him sufficed to call up her most rebellious 
spirit, and make her inwardly declare that if he 
were the first lord in the land, she would not 
have him unless she chose him of her own free 
will. No, she would not be tied to her cousin, 
or any other man, unless it was to suit her own 
convenience. 

Mr. Henry Penfold had a tolerable tenor 
voice, but it was not quite equal to Braham's ; 
though to hear him speak of it, one might have 
some considerable doubt of his own opinion 
upon the subject. Shyness was not one of his 
failings, and therefore it required little persua- 
sion on the part of his cousin to induce him to 
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place himself before the piano and sing one of 
his favourite songs, to her accompaniment. * If 
he thinks to treat me as a toy/ she thought, * and 
bargain with ray father for my person, I will 
show him that he is not so clever as he thinks 
be is ; I will make him really in love with me, 
and when I know he is so, I will plague him to 
such an extent that he shall wish he had never 
seen me, or at any rate attempted to cheat me 
into an engagement with him.' 

And so while outward to the senses the 
evening passed pleasantly away, discord was 
ready at any moment to rush out from beneath 
and change the scene. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Henry Penfold had not been in his 
uncle's house three days ere an acquaintance 
liad taken place between him and the young 
farmer Ingleton, which bade fair to lead on to a 
complete friendly interchange of thought. On 
the morning of the fox-hunt chance had brought 
them together on a little question of horseman- 
ship. As the young farmer, for purposes of his 
own, had resolved to insinuate himself into the 
good opinion of the other, he did not lose the 
opportunity, either by asking questions or volun- 
teering advice, to commence a conversation that 
might lead to a general friendly intercourse of a 
lasting nature. 

As on the part of both their fondness for 
horses and dogs appeared to be almost a natural 
instinct, they could not well speak to each other 
without comparing notes upon a subject that 
w as constantly uppermost in their thoughts. ' 
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The beauty and fine proportions of the animal 
upon which Mr. Henry Penfold was seated drew 
forth the unqualified praise of Ingleton, greatly to 
thesatisfactionof the owner; who of course prided 
himself on knowing how to choose a horse, for 
whatever purpose he might be required, more 
particularly so if for the racecourse or the hunt- 
ing-field. 

But we need not dwell upon the introduction 
of the young men to each other. Enough, it 
was quickly brought about, when the first step 
for its accomplishment had been taken by 
Ingleton, and that by the most natural means. 
Mr. Henry Penfold had always his book-making 
project in his head, and a word or two thrown 
out designedly by Ingleton showed him that he 
also was acquainted with the mysteries of the 
art. From that moment a bond of common feel- 
ing and interest existed between them. True, 
their position in the world was very different. 
The one was but a poor farmer's son, while the 
other was of gentle descent, and had a fair chance 
of being called upon to undertake the duties and 
support the honour of a family dating back 
almost to the Conquest. 

His present home was some twenty miles dis- 
tant from Grange Court. It was on a small 
estate^ left to him by his father at his death some 
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ten years since. The house — a modern one — of 
an unpretentious character, erected by his father, 
might, in other hands, have been the home of 
quiet and contentment; but with him, it was used 
as little more than a lodging-house for himself 
and some of his followers on their going about 
from place to place to attend the races as they 
were held in different parts of the country. 

When he came of age and received from his 
uncle the title-deeds of his estate and a good 
fat bank-book, representing the gain which had 
resulted from his careful management, he over- 
whelmed him with thanks; but, instead of follow- 
ing the good example that had been placed with 
so much advantage before him, it required but a 
few months for the scattering abroad of his ready 
money, and a few months more before his estate 
was deeply mortgaged. 

But while rushing on in his career to bank- 
ruptcy, he was constantly dreaming not only of 
recovering all that he had lost, but adding 
thereto by way of gain a thousand times its 
value. His uncle, when he invited him to his 
house, had no idea of the ej^tent to which he had 
involved himself. He had heard something of 
his travelling about from place to place, and some 
hints had reached him that he was giving way 
to extravagant habits ; and partly that he might 
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know the truth and partly on his daughter s 
account, he had resolved on his present mode of 
action. 

* If they can bring their little love-affair to 
the church-door/ the uncle had argued with 
himself, * the waywardness of the one may act 
as a check upon the restlessness of the other, and 
while they feel that they are their own masters, 
I shall be able to exercise a control over them 
until increasing years and experience has ren- 
dered them more fit for self-government.' Had 
he known the reckless length to which his 
nephew had gone, and was still disposed to go, 
he would doubtless have hesitated to invite him 
to his house for the purpose he had in view. 

This desire to see his daughter married did 
not arise from any want of affection for her, but 
rather the reverse. He saw that his own mar- 
riage had entirely broken up the happiness of her 
home, and that whatever blessing it had be- 
stowed upon him, as far as she was concerned it 
had lefb his hearth worse than desolate. He 
saw by her every gesture that her mind was full 
of the pictures of the past, when she acted as 
if his every thought and wish were her own ; 
now his wife was in her place, and^ instead of 
being drawn closer to him by her agency, she 
was from her own energetic temperament at 
every turn thrown back upon herself 
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* I cannot restore her to her former place in 
my house/ he would reason with himself; 'but 
if she can be happily settled at a little distance, 
the present bitterness may wear o£^ and, instead 
of her being a growing cause of perplexity to 
me, she may return to her former state^ and be 
able to laugh at the phantoms by which, I doubt 
not, she is at present surrounded.' 

A few days^ however, of the young man's 
abode in his house served to bring to the ground 
many of the airy castles he had of late been 
building. 

For the first day or two he was pleased to 
see his daughter place herself in the way of her 
cousin, and appear to wish to keep him by her 
side ; and when he saw how readily her wish 
was complied with, he began secretly to congra- 
tulate himself on the success of his plan of 
bringing them together. But at the moment of 
his satis&ction Florence unaocoimtably changed 
her whole bearing towards her companion, and 
appeared to take a delight in tormenting him to 
the utmost extent of her power ; the truth being 
that she had satisfied herself that there was 
some understanding between him and her father, 
and perhaps his wife also, to bring about their 
union, which at once made her secretly vow, ' I 
will have nothing more to do with him !' 
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There was now, perhaps unknown to herself, 
another reason for her not falling into her father's 
views. The seeming friendship that had sprung 
up between Mr. Henry Penfold and the young 
farmer Ingleton had given the latter many op- 
portunities of meeting Miss Penfold which he 
could not so easily have otherwise obtained. 

Ingleton did not like his father s occupation. 
He had settled the question in his own mind 
that a gentleman's life must be much more plea- 
sant than a ploughman's, and that he was by 
nature fitted to undertake the duties of a gentle- 
man and enjoy his pleasures ; and if he had wit 
enough to accomplish his purpose, he would not 
fail for want of courage to ensure his success. 

The immediate prize fortune set before him 
was the possession of the person and fortune of 
Miss Penfold. It was no secret to him that she 
had a fortune of her own, and, being of age, was 
not in any way dependent on her father. Her 
every movement, in look, word, and action, be- 
came his serious study. Without so much as a 
hint from his eyes of the purpose he had at his 
heart, he never approached her without the 
most flattering adulation — not, of course, of her 
beauty, but in commendation of any opinion she 
might give in her judgment of horses, dogs, 
weather, woods, open country, and the like, with 
which she was so well acquainted. 



J 
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From talking of their chance of fortune - 
making by betting, Mr. Henry Penfold began to 
take Ingleton into his general confidence with 
respect to his private affidrs, and at length to 
tell him of his purpose of marrying his cousin 
and using her small fortune to win a large one. 
This, to the young farmer, was at first rather a 
perplexing subject. For the morality of the 
thing, he would not have hesitated to speak of 
his own views upon the lady, and propose that 
they should fairly help each other, and then 
whichever obtained the prize of her person 
should give the half of her fortune to the other ; 
but he dared not venture on that scheme. He 
had seen enough of Mr. Henry Penfold to know 
that, of all persons in the world, he loved him- 
self better than any one else ; and that if he once 
had her fortune in his hand, it would require a 
stronger grasp than he could put upon him to 
make him give up even a tenth part of it. 

* No,' he thought, ' that will not do. We must 
fight our own battle for ourselves, and with the 
best weapons we can seize upon. Fair or foul is 
the same to him who wina' 

As the days passed away, and the time for 
the conclusion of the nephew's visit to his uncle 
drew near, the more Mr. Henry Penfold pressed 
his suit upon Florence, the more she treated 
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him with contempt. The hunting-parties went 
on as usual, and Mr. Penfold attended to his 
magisterial duties^ paid visits to his friends, and 
received them in return at his own house. Mrs. 
Penfold, under her wraps, took her daily car- 
riage airing, a,ccompanied by Florence when she 
could be induced to forego her more violent 
exercise on horseback. 

Mr. Penfold, seeing that his project of bring- 
ing his nephew and Florence together would 
prove an utter failure, ceased to pay any special 
attention to their movements, and gave them 
up quietly to what they seemed determined — 
to make, as long as they were together, a cat- 
and-dog life of it. He did this, perhaps, with 
the less regret, as, by a closer observance of his 
nephew, he discovered his growing attachment 
for the turf, and a certain un scrupulousness in 
the expression of his opinions and principles. 

* That cousin of mine completely floors me,' 
said Mr. Henry Penfold to Ingleton, two days 
before the time fixed upon for his departure. 
* There seems no way of getting the better of 
her. I have not yet been able to get her to 
listen to a word I want to say to her. You 
know I have tried all sorts of plans. I have 
ridden like a fiend over hedges and ditches, 
which no other man wpuld dare to look at, to 
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please her ; I have galloped by her side after the 
hounds, to be ready with assistance should any 
mischance befall her ; I have rated her for her 
unstudied words when speaking of the eccentri- 
cities of her neighbours ; I have sulked with her 
when for my attention to her I could gain 
nothing but a stupid jest in reply ; but all to 
no effect. And now here I am, with only two 
days before me and my departure, not one step 
further forward that I can see than I was a 
month ago; and, to speak the truth, I some- 
times think she would rather listen to you than 
to me.* 

* I am sorry for you/ replied Ingleton ; ^ but 
as for her listening to me, that, you know, is all 
nonsense. For her own amusement she misrht 
pass an idle word or two with me, but as for any 
greater favour from her, it is not for me, a poor 
farmer's son, to hope or expect. If you think 
she inclines to me, it must be on your account ; 
and, if you like, I will try if a word or two of 
mine can be of any use to you. You know I am 
entirely at your service.' 

' Not a .bad idea, by Jove I' cried Mr. Henry 
Penfold. ' Yea, you shall help me. At the first 
opportunity I will leave you together, when you 
may prove the value of your friendship for me, 
and the extent of your own wit, by inducing 
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her to listen to a proposal I have to make to 
her/ 

*Give me the opportunity of doing as you 
wish,' said Ingleton, * and you shall «oon see 
how readily I will do my best to serve you.' 

A few hours after this conversation took 
place the desired opportunity presented itself. 
Florence and her cousin were out for their after- 
noon's exercise on horseback, and by chance, of 
course, they were overtaken, at some distance 
from the house, by Ingleton, who was going to his 
father's farm, then at a little distance from them. 

As soon as he saw him, Mr. Henry Penfold 
discovered that he had dropped his glove some- 
where in the road behind, when he directed the 
groom who was in attendance to ride back and 
look for it ; then, suddenly thinking of a pocket 
he had not yet searched, he pulled out the 
missing glove. Cursing his stupidity, he turned 
his horse about, and, without another word, gal- 
loped away to recall the groom from his fruitless 
errand* 

Florence looked on with surprise at the re- 
treating figure of her cousin. It was not his 
wont to be so careful about the servants ; but 
she, supposing he had acted on the impulse of 
the moment, turned pleasantly to Mr. Ingleton 
and said : 
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' It is fortunate you are here, or I should 
have been left alone in the common road, a prey 
to my own fears of what might chance to hap- 
pen in the absence of my protectors. 

'I trust. Miss Penfold/ rejoined Ingleton, 
* that if you were quite alone you would not 
meet with anything to alarm you here ; as it is, 
you must feel perfectly safe.' 

^ Oh yes, of course I do/ said Florence, with 
a pleasant smile, for which her cousin would 
almost have given his head to have had bestowed 
upon himself. 

' I am afraid,' said Ingleton, ^ that Mr. Henry 
Penfold is in a very anxious state of mind just 
now, and is scarcely accountable for his actions, 
or he would not have left you as he did, without 
one word of explanation.* 

* Is he not gone to tell the servant that he 
has found his glove V asked Florence. 

* It would appear so,' replied Ingleton ; and 
then, after a moment's pause, he continued, as 
he stood by the side of her horse and gently 
patted it on the shoulder ; ' but I have said 
that I think Mr. Penfold is scarcely account- 
able for his actions, and if you will permit I will 
tell you why.' 

* Do, if you please ; I should be glad to hear,' 
said Florence. 
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* He is in love/ said Ingleton. 

' Indeed T said Florence ; * and may I ask 
with whom V 

* Oh yes, certainly/ was the ready reply, ' if 
you are yourself not able to guess. He has 
imparted his secret to me. and has, as he says, 
like the story in the book, commissioned me to 
plead his cause with his lady-love/ 

* And what would he have you say to her V 
asked Florence. 

* That I love you to distraction T was the 
reply. 

Florence blushed scarlet as she exclaimed : 
' You, Mr. Ingleton V 

* I was speaking for Mr. Henry Penfold/ he 
rejoined. 

* And to whom V asked Florence. 

* To whom could it be but to you, Miss Pen- 
fold V was the quiet answer 

' Then please tell him from me,' said Florence, 
' as soon as you can meet with him, that the 
sooner he sets about to cure himself of his folly 
the better for him, as I am not disposed to hear 
again of his distraction, or in any way attempt 
to cure it. Good-day, Mr. Ingleton ; my horse 
will take cold if I do not keep up his circulation 
with a little exercise ;' and with that the way- 
ward beauty touched the docile creature gently 
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with her whip and set him off in an easy canter 
towards home. 

* Not very encouraging, yet not altogether 
hopeless/ muttered Ingleton, as he looked after 
the fair rider. 

' Well, and how have you succeeded V asked 
Mr. Henry Penfold, who rode up to the spot as 
' Florence disappeared in the distance. 

^ Not in first-rate style/ was the reply. * I am 
afraid you will have to close your visit here 
before the lady will be brought to terms/ 

* And if I cannot succeed while present, what 
chance can I have when absent V asked Mr. 
Henry Penfold. 

* I may be able to put in another good word 
for you/ replied Ingleton, ' before you leave, if 
you will keep my commission open, and after 
you are gone I will repeat the same ; and that 
I may not want for an opportunity of doing so, 
you can send me from time to time a note or 
something of that kind for her. You know I 
am not on the easy terms with her father that 
you are, and it might appear a little strange if 
I were constantly to throw myself in her way, 
without an excuse for doing so, should I be 
questioned on the subject.' 

* Well, you are a good fellow for doing what 
you can to help me/ said Mr. Henry Penfold ; 
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* but unless we succeed I do not know how I 
shall be able to thank you/ 

* We will talk of the thanks/ said Ingleton, 

* when we have secured the prize/ 

From that time until the hour of departure 
arrived, the two cousins appeared anxious to 
avoid being left alone together. It might have 
been only on the part of Florence, but as the 
lover had been advised by his friend to fall into 
her humour as much as he could, the diflference 
of the two was not so apparent to the lookers- 
on as it might have been. The uncle could not 
disguise from himself that he was a little puzzled 
to understand how they were in truth affected 
towards each other ; but, as he had resolved not 
to interfere further in the matter, his parting 
'^ith his nephew took place in the usual hearty 
manner, accompanied by a few serious words of 
auvice. 

* My boy,' he said, ' take an old man's warning 
— avoi4 gambling. Could you make a fortune by 
it, you could not keep it. You could not resist 
the temptation to continue the excitement ; and 
the end must be winning or losing, madness or 
death. 

* Thank you, thank you, uncle,' cried Mr. 
Henry Penfold. * I have my eyes wide open, 
and will not forget your advice.' 

VOL. I. 6 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A FEW days after his nephew s departure Mr. 
Penfold received a suhpoena from a solicitor in 
London, to attend as a witness at a trial which 
was about to take place at Westminister. This 
caused him much annoyance. Under the most 
favourable circumstances he had a special dislike 
to the fogs and smoke of London, and never 
spent more of his time there than he was 
absolutely obliged to do. Now he more than 
ever desired to remain in the country. It was 
the height of the hunting-season ; and more than 
that, he was looking anxiously forward to a 
much-desired event, which was likely to take 
place in a week or two. 

* I cannot leave home,' he murmured to him- 
self on reading over the letter that accompanied 
the subpoena ; ' I must see my solicitor and get 
him to draw up an affidavit to say what I know 
of the case^ and that I am unable to attend the 
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court. I must think of some valid excuse I caa 
offer for my absence, and what can I better say 
than that at my time of life I feel unequal to the 
journey ? It will never do to say I am unable to 
leave my wife in her present state ; that would 
be certainly too plainly calling attention to the 
fact that I had married a young wife, and could 
not trust her out of my sight. Yes, I will plead 
my inability at this period of the year, and at 
my time of life, to undertake the journey. 

Without mentioning the matter to any one, 
he mounted his horse, and rode over to the 
neighbouring town to seek an interview with 
his solicitor. 

The rapid pace at which he went, and the 
bracing air that fanned his face, sent him into 
the presence of the man of law with more than 
his usual glow of robust health upon his counte- 
nance, that called forth the to him unsatisfactory 
remark of : 

' Why, Mr. Penfold, this cold windy weather 
seems to suit you admirably. I think I never 
saw you look better than you do at this moment ; 
you appear ready for any undertaking, by sea or 

land.' 

'You are mistaken, Mr. Thomson,' said Mr. 
Penfold, somewhat annoyed ; ' I am only a little 
flushed with my morning's ride and the sharp 

6—2 
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north-east wind. I am not at all the strong 
man you think I am.' 

' I am sorry for that/ replied Mr. Thomson, 

* as I should be glad to know that you feel as 
you look — in perfect health.' 

*You mew yourself up in your oflSce/ said 
Mr. Penfold, * until you get as pale as a sheet, 
and think every one must be in perfect health 
who has a little fresh colour in his face ; but of 
that another time. My visit to you this morn- 
ing is about a little tiresome business which 
this letter and paper will make you acquainted 
with/ 

Mr. Thomson took the subpoena, and, having 
slightly run his eye over it, said : 

* It appears all right. Do you wish to ask me 
any question respecting it V 

' Not exactly a question,' replied Mr. Penfold. 

* I want you to draw up an affidavit to say that 
I am not able to attend.' 

* On what ground, may I ask V rejoined the 
solicitor. 

* Oil account of my age and the weather,' re- 
turned Mr. Penfold, defiantly. 

Tlie solicitor smiled, and said : 

' You are jesting with me, Mr. Penfold.' 

* No, I am not,' was the quick reply ; ' I never 
spoke more earnestly in my life. I tell you I 
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am not so well as you think I am, and that I 
feel unequal to the journey.' 

* I will do as you direct me/ said the solicitor ; 
* but you are aware that the paper will require 
to be signed by your medical attendant V 

* My medical attendant be hanged I' cried Mr. 
Penfold. * Cannot my own word be taken V 

* I am afraid not/ was the reply ; * but if you 
will leave the paper with me, as I see the trial 
is not to come off for some days, I will write to 
London, and, if it is possible^ make some arrange- 
ment so that your personal appearance may be 
rendered unnecessary.' 

* Thank you,' said Mr. Penfold, greatly re- 
lieved. ' If you will do that, I shall be obliged 
to you. You will put the case as strongly as 
you can,' he continued, * as I feel quite unequal 
to the journey.' 

* By-the-bye,' said the solicitor, * if you are not 
in a very great hurry, I should be glad to have 
a word or two with you about a little matter 
that has taken place amongst your servants, 
which may prove annoying to you.' 

' You allude,' said Mr. Penfold, * to my two 
old simpletons, who cannot or will not set their 
horses together V 

* Exactly so,' said the solicitor* 

' I have done all I can to bring them to 
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reason/ said Mr. Penfold, ' and I am not dis- 
posed to take any farther trouble with them/ 

* The housekeeper has been to me/ said the 
solicitor, * with a long sad tale of how she had 
been treated by the butler, and wishes me to 
commence an action against him for breach of 
promise of marriage.' 

\ The old fool !' said Mr. Penfold. 

* I told her/ said the solicitor, * that I thought 
we should be scarcely justified in doing so until 
the butler had married some one else. ** Married 
some one else !" cried the old dame. '* And what 
would be the use of going against him then 1" 
" You would make him pay for his falseness," I 
said. " I don't want his money without him/' she 
cried. *^ I want him to marry me ;?but he is such 
an old stupid, he would rather go and marry that 
bit of a girl, and be made miserable for life. Why, 
sir, she would worry him to death with her 
fancies. And I won't let him have her — ^I will 
make the law stop him ; and since you will not 
do as I wish, I'll go to some one else. Thank 
goodness, there are more lawyers than one in 
the world I" Saying this, she left me in a tower- 
ing passion.' 

* I thouorht I had convinced the man of his 
folly, and hoped I should hear no more of their 
foolish quarrel ; but now, from what you tell me, 
it appears to be as rife as ever.' 
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* It was at the boiling-point when the old 
dame was with me yesterday/ said the solicitor. 

* Well, as they will/ said Mr. Penfold. * When 
they leave my service I have done with them. 
You will not forget/ he added, ' as he took his 
hat to leave the room, * that I shall be very 
anxious to hear from you.' 

' I will not keep you in suspense a moment 
longer than I am obliged,' replied the solicitor. 

When the dinner was announced that evening 
at Grange Court, where a few of Mr. Penfold's 
quieter friends had been invited to meet him, 
the butler was found to be absent from his post ; 
and as he had the key of the cellar, all the wine 
that could be offered to the guests was only that 
which had been left on the sideboard from the 
luncheon. 

In the good old time Mr. Penfold would have 
stormed, and, but for the presence of the ladies, 
perhaps sworn a little. Now, as his cheeks 
flushed with anger, a glance at his wife's pale 
anxious face subdued him in a moment, and with 
a hesitating voice he said : 

* I am sorry the man has forgotten the dinner- 
hour, but no doubt he will be here very soon. 
I have never known this kind of thing to happen 
before / and if he had known what had taken 
place a short time before in the park, he might 
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have said^ 'but for that confounded marriage 
business it would not have happened now/ 

The fish and soup were removed, and the last 
glass of wine poured out to the guests, when a 
sudden uproar was heard coming from the ser- 
vants' offices. It was of so startling a character 
that most of the company on the instant rose 
from their chairs, under the impression that the 
house was on fire or some other dire calamity 
had happened. Before surprise could find a 
voice, a figure appeared at the door which might 
well account for the noise without. 

There stood the old butler with his bald pate 
and fiice as pale as death ; not however from fear,, 
but from white, glutinous stuff which had been 
plastered over his £kce and head, through which 
his eyes shone like balls of fire ; while firom his 
shoulders downwards he was covered with what 
appeared like tar and feathers. 

' What is the meaning of all this V cried Mr» 
Penfold, and then stopped suddenly as he saw 
the ladies were greatly alarmed, and particularly 
so his wifa Two servants who were in the 
room, protecting themselves from the defilement 
of the butler 8 dress by spreading out some 
napkins before them, met the intruder at the 
door and forced him back into the hall, and 
dosed the door. 
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For ^ lew seconds a great hubbub prevailed ia 
the room, as the gentlemen were moving about 
amongst the ladies, who had gathered round Mrs. 
Penfold to assure her there was no further cause 

for alarm. 

When quiet was restored, and they were again 
seated at the table, Mrs. Penfold said faintly : 

' It was the butler at the door, was it not V 

' Yes ; and for the last time, the brute 1* said 
Mr. Penfold ; * I will send him out of the house 
directly.' 

• Please do not,' pleaded his wife ; * but let us 
go on with the dinner, and see him afterwards.' 

She did not plead in vain. Mr. Penfold saw 
the propriety of her suggestion, and silently ac- 
quiesced in it. The butler did not reappear, but 
the keys of the cellar having been procured from 
him, no further want of wine was felt at the 
table. 

In the course of a few minutes Mr. Penfold 
again rose and said : 

' My friends, you must please excuse me for a 
minute or two. I partly know what has taken 
place amongst the servants, and I wish to see 
with my own eyes the facts which will doubtless 
be brought to me from the eyes of another.' 

He was not out of the room five minutes. 
When he re-entered it, the frown of displeasure 
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which he had carried away with him had entirely 
disappeared, while a smile of satisfaction over- 
spread his face as he said : 

^ The case is not so serious as I expected to 
find it. A little practical joking has been going 
on amongst the servants, and the poor butler 
appears to have had the worst of it. I do not 
think his appearance at the door arose from 
drink, but rather from an outburst of anger, 
which for the time he could not control.' 

A glance at what he saw below when he left 
the room will suffice to prove that the smile he 
carried back with him was not put on for the 
occasion, but that it arose from the pure and 
simple expression of his own feelings. This 
was the order in which he found things on 
reaching the butler's pantry, where he suddenly 
appeared without any one having notice of his 
coming. In a corner near a washstand stood 
the almost frantic butler. He had cast off his 
tar-and-feathered outward clothing, and enve- 
loped his person in an old dressing-gown, while 
by his side stood the lately despised house- 
keeper, with a flannel in one hand and a large 
piece of soap in the other, preparing for a sharp 
application in search of the face and head of her 
betrothed beneath the greasy plaster by which 
they had been covered. Blocking up the door- 
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way stood four or five of the maids of the house, 
with open mouths and staring eyes, watching the 
earnest movements of the old housekeeper, fore- 
most among whom was. the girl whose attraction 
for the eyes of the old butler had been the chief, 
if not the only, cause of the late confusion. 
Judging from the laughing eyes that looked upon 
the pitiable state of the old man, however he 
might heretofore have fascinated her by talking 
of the cosy little public of which he would make 
her the mistress, it was plainly apparent that, as 
far as she was concerned, the game was played 
out. He had been placed before her in too ridi- 
culous a position for her ever to look at him 
again without in imagination seeing him as he 
then appeared in the hands of the housekeeper ; 
while he, poor fellow, having glanced towards 
her, eager for her pity, shrank back from her 
unsympathising gaze, and submitted meekly 
to the rather warm handling his old love was 
bestowing upon him. On her part, all anger 
towards him had passed away, and was now 
centred on his tormentors, whoever they might 
be. She saw that over and above the insult he 
had been subjected to by his unknown assailants, 
he was really suffering from the rough usage he 
had received. After much labour had been 
spent in the cleansing operation, she kindly 
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advised him to have something warm and go to 
bed, professing her willingness to explain the 
matter to her master in the course of the 
evening. 

With stiffened limbs and a sinking heart the 
old man took her advice. At that time he felt 
no desire for the caresses of a young wife, but 
rather grateful for the soothing kindness of the 
would-be elder one. 

When the dinner was over, Mr. Penfold sent for 
the butler to come to him ; and on learning that 
he was gone to his room, went to him there. As 
he expected, he found the old man very angry, 
and bent on punishing his assailants if he could 
find them, which did not appear to be a very 
easy matter. 

The only account he could give of the affair 
was, that while walking through the park, as he 
was passing under a large spreading oak in the 
dusk of the evening, he was suddenly seized 
upon by three or four men, either with masks on 
or their faces blackened and marked with dif- 
ferent colours. His first impression was that 
they intended to rob him, but he soon discovered 
that such was not the case, for as soon as they 
had gagged him, to prevent his calling for assist- 
ance, they threw him on the ground, and, as far 
as he could judge, while one plastered his head 
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and face with the white stuflP, another smeared 
his clothes with tar, and a third shook a bag of 
feathers over .him. 

He struggled to get up and free his mouth 
from the gag, but he could remember no more 
until, arousing as from a heavy sleep, he found 
himself alone. Getting upon his legs with dif- 
ficulty, he ran, or rather struggled, to the house, 
and, in his mad anger, rushed through the be- 
wildered servants up to the dining-room, with 
no other thouofht but that he was wanted 
there. 

' It was not the result of the drink, then V 
said Mr. Penfold. 

* No, sir,' was the doleful reply ; ' I had only 
taken one glass of ale.* 

* I am very glad to hear it,^said Mr. Penfold ; 
* and as you seem a little shaken, you had better 
go quietly to bed, and then, to-morrow morning, 
we will do what we can to discover the authors 
of the outrage, unless you may wish to pass it 
over in silence.' 

The morrow came, and the insulted man had 
no wish that the matter should be passed over in 
silence. At least he would have them served as 
they had served him ; and so said many of his 
fellow-servants, though perhaps without much 
sincerity. Not so, however, was it with the old 
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housekeeper ; to serve tliem as they had served 
him was nothing to the punishment she would 
award them. At the very least, she maintained, 
they ought to be transported. Was it to be 
borne that a man could not walk in a gentleman's 
park without being waylaid and treated in such 
a shameful manner ? The butler heard her de- 
claiming* against his persecutors, and the old 
flame revived. 

* A friend in need is a friend indeed/ he said 
to her ; * and you have been a friend to me, and 
I shall never forget it.' 

Diligent search was made in every direction 
for the offenders. Handbills were printed and 
stuck about on the outhouses and trees, offering 
a reward to any one who would assist in their 
apprehension. Advertisements also to the same 
purport appeared in the local newspapers, but 
all to no purpose ; and so the matter ended in 
idle gossip and senseless talk. It is possible 
that had the men been discovered, they would 
have argued that they had performed a good 
work, as its object was to put the nonsense of a 
young wife out of an old man's head, and to 
recall him to one of his own age and in every 
way more suitable to his enjoyment of life. 

Miss Penfold laughed heartily over the affair 
with some of her youthful friends ; and, although 
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she did not openly commend the gross insult 
that had been offered to the butler, she whispered 
to herself : * It would have been well if my father 
had met with some such-like accident to have 
saved him from his foUy/ 

Mr. Thomson did not fail in carrying out his 
promise to Mr. Penfold respecting the trial that 
was to take place at Westminster. By return of 
post answer came to say that the gentleman's 
presence was absolutely wanted in court to save 
a miscarriage of justice. Silently cursing the 
trial and the promoters of it, Mr. Penfold was 
obliged to give orders for his portmanteau to be 
packed, and prepare himself to set out with 
it to what he was pleased to call its smoky 
destination. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

During Mr. Penfold s enforced stay in London, 
his daughter, in homely language, was left to 
her own devices. Her means of passing away 
her time lay between her out-of-door exercise 
and the companionship of her young mother. 
Of the former we have long known she was pas- 
sionately fond, but of her fondness for the latter 
little can be said. Again and again, for her 
father's sake, she had resolved that she would be 
very amiable to the new mistress of the mansion, 
but again and again she found that she had 
resolved in vain. 

There was a strange want of sympathy in 
the character of the young people. Had their 
positions been reversed, doubtless their incli- 
nations would have been less irritating to one 
another. The robust young wife fond of out- 
of-doors life, and the quiet, unobtrusive daughter 
rather inclined to books and needlework, would 
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seem to have suited each other better. But it 
was not so, and nothing appeared able to check 
the strong separating current which was now 
flowing between them. 

The manner of Florence, however, towards her 
step-mother never assumed a tone of contempt, 
though in the. freedom of her expressions it 
appeared often to approach very near to it. It 
was rather that of neglect and quiet disregard 
of her wishes. When out in an open carriage, 
for instance, she would listen very demurely 
to Mrs. Penfold's advice to keep herself well 
covered up, as when a cold was once caught it was 
very diflScult to cure, especially if the person 
suffering from it had any tendency to a weak- 
ness of the lungs. Then she would suddenly 
divest herself of her furs or cloak, until she was 
nearly in the same state as when sitting by the 
fire at home, declaring at the same time that 
she could not bear the weight of the heavy 
things upon her. 

And when in the drawing-room, nothing 
seemed to please her better than to find an 
excuse for opening a window and letting the 
wind blow in till it scattered all the loose papers 
and light things in confusion about the room, 
and then at the slightest expostulation she 
would exclaim : 

VOL. L 7 
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' Oh dear 1 I forgot you were here. But you 
know when I was here alone, I was accustomed 
to have plenty of fresh air in the room.' 

*Yes, Florence, and I like a little fresh air 
occasionally/ Mrs. Penfold would reply, * but not 
a storm of wind. I do not want you to think I 
am very delicate, but I confess a puff of cold 
air chills me. I am sorry to be so particular, as 
I know you can bear the cold weather so much 
better than I can.' 

' I have schooled myself to it,' replied Florence, 
* and I believe we can bring ourselves to bear 
almost anything if we try.' 

*I am glad, for your sake,' rejoined Mrs. Pen- 
fold, *that you are so strong; but I cannot pre- 
tend to say I will try and act as you do, as I am 
sure I should break down at the first attempt. 
I wish it were otherwise, for many times I have 
felt that I should like to be as fearless a rider 
as you are.' 

* You have never made the attempt,' said 
Florence, ' but I think you would have done if 
you had known how pleased my father would 
many times have been to have had you out with 
us. You shake your head, and murmur " No," 
so I suppose you know best. But we will not 
talk of it, for he is strangely altered of late, and 
it makes me warm and angry when I think of 
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it; SO I will just go and take one of my famous 
gallops, and then come back to you and compare 
looks, to learn which of us has been most profit- 
ably employed.' 

A gallop over the fields now was too often to 
meet Mr. Ingleton, who, under pretence of 
having a message for her from her cousin, was 
daily in one place or another by her side ; but 
owing to her freedon^ of action with all, this 
did not for some time call any particular atten- 
tion to them. Mr. Ingleton, although he was 
not invited to the houses of the gentlemen of 
the surrounding country, had by force of cha- 
racter, or perhaps more properly speaking by 
sheer impudence, forced himself into their 
company ; and as two or three of the younger 
sons had met him with Mr. Henry Penfold at a 
betting-house, he was to a certain extent in 
their confidence. To place himself the more 
firmly by their side, he did not scruple at 
times to make very free with his own imagina=- 
tion or their credulity in speaking of messages 
that were passing between him and their absent 
friend. 

Then, as more than one of them looked 
longingly at Miss Penfold and her fortune, he 
would hint that there was but little chance for 
any one else while Mr. Henry Penfold was able 

7—2 
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to keep in his saddle. In short, he said the 
matter would by this time have been settled 
had not some little diflference arisen between 
them ; that he was in the confidence of both, and 
was acting as a mutual friend between them. 

With Mr. Henry Penfold he was equally 
deceptive; while feeding him with hope of 
happier days, and the great advance he was 
making for him towards the lady's heart, he was 
using every art his imagination could suggest 
to secure it for himself; and she, wayward and 
capricious as she was, began to feel that if a day 
passed without seeing him, that there was some- 
thing wanting in her cup of happiness. 

Such was the state of afiairs when Mr. Pen- 
fold, greatly to his own and his wife's satis- 
faction, reached home from his visit to London, 
and such it continued for some time afterwards. 
Owing to the near accouchement of Mrs. Pen- 
fold, very little company was invited to the 
house ; and as the hunting-season drew to its 
close, the meets were purposely placed at some 
distance from the house. Florence continued 
to hunt as usual, but her father was now rarely 
in his saddle. He found it more congenial to 
his newly acquired taste for the company of the 
drawing-room to be sitting on the sofa beside 
his wife, than on his horse after the hounds. 
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This change in his habits did not arise so 
much from the fact of his character being very- 
different from what it had hitherto been, but 
that now the great ambition of his life to have a 
son and heir appeared in a fair way of having a 
good chance of being realised, he was most 
anxious to do everything in his power to make 
the approach to it as easy and favourable as 
possible. 

At length the long-looked-for happy day 
arrived. The doctor had been in the house for 
some time, and the nurse was in waiting, when 
it was suddenly announced to the anxious hus- 
band that the hour of doubt was past, and that 
a son was born to his family honours. 

To say that the father was greatly excited 
would be to say but little. He was absolutely 
intoxicated with pleasure. For some minutes 
he could not realise the fact. Could it be pos- 
sible that he had heard amiss, or that the 
message had been wrongly delivered ? He was 
in a fever of doubt and fear until the doctor 
himself came to him and repeated the glad 
tidings in plain and unmistakable words. 

Florence received the news with a strange 
mixture of pleasure and pain. She was glad for 
her father's sake, as she knew it had for a long 
time been the great desire of his heart ; but she 
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could but feel sad when she remembered that 
it would go far to remove him for ever from her 
side. Unfortunately, as day followed day, her 
unsatisfactory position in the house became to 
her morbid imagination more apparent and 
difficult to bear. 

Her father's kindness to her was not less 
assuring than it ever had been, but it required 
no great quickness of observation on her part to 
tell her that too often when he was speaking to 
her, his heart was with another, and that other 
the pale-faced girl ; for she could, when angry, 
call her by no gentler name who had supplanted 
her in her father's happiest hours. Still for 
awhile, amidst the universal joy that pervaded 
the house, she kept her darker thoughts to her- 
self, and met the smiles of inquiring friends with 
returning smiles and an assumed appearance of 
satisfaction, when she said the mother and child 
were doing very well. 

Far and near, wherever Mr. Penfold appeared 
in public, a tone of friendly congratulation met 
his ear, which sent him l;iome again to his wife 
and child with increasing satisfaction and thank- 
fulness for the good fortune that had at last 
fallen to his lot. His wife saw that she and the 
child were very dear to him, and accordingly, 
perhaps unconsciously, let her eyes tell him of 
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her happiness whenever, and that was very 
often, they chanced to meet. 

All this, keenly noted by Florence, tended but 
too surely to feed the jealous spirit that had 
nearly gained full possession of her heart. On 
every occasion of her meeting with the mother 
and child, some little incident would occur to 
remind her of her altered position. The gentle- 
ness of the young mother and the unwearied 
care she bestowed upon her first-born, grated 
upon her sterner nature, and often made her 
visit short and her departure abrupt, which had 
necessarily the eflfect of widening the breach 
between them. Had she, with the fond mother, 
hung over the child apd admired its beauty and 
the intelligence of its eyes, all might have yet 
been well ; but the evident want of sympathy 
on the part of Florence threw the mother back 
upon herself, and caused her, while she lavished 
more fondness upon the child, to pay less atten- 
tion to her. 

Mr. Penfold did not or would not see the 
unsympathising manner of his daughter. He 
left her more than ever to pursue her own 
course without check or interference, and unfor- 
tunately circumstances were arising in con- 
nection with her frequent meeting with the 
young farmer that boded little good to the 
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happiness of the family. The character he had 
assumed of being the mutual friend of the two 
cousins was rapidly passing away, and his meet- 
ings with her now, as far as his eyes and the 
flattering tone of his voice could show, were 
made to tell her that the happiness of his life 
was in her keeping. 

In due time Mrs. Penfold was able to appear 
in public. She went to church, and the child 
was christened John Edward, those being the 
names combined of her husband and her 
father. Great and gay was the party at the 
christening, and loud and long the congratu- 
lations that greeted the ear of Mr. Penfold 
from his old associates of the field. Amongst 
these came Mr. Henry Penfold, with a smiling 
face and all kinds of good wishes expressed aloud, 
while in his heart there was an unchecked thought 
of — *I hope the little wretch will soon be in 
heaven !' 

His meeting with Ingleton was not of the 
most satisfactory character. Two or three of 
the young gentlemen of his acquaintance, jealous 
of the position which Ingleton had taken up by 
addressing Florence, had not hesitated to express 
an opinion that the young upstart was growing 
more familiar with the lady than was proper 
if, as they understood, he was only in com- 
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munication with her on their friend's account. 
Had it not been for his blind self-conceit, which 
placed him in his own eyes far in advance 
of Ingleton, not only as respected family and 
position, but also in personal appearance, he 
might not have treated their insinuations, as he 
did, with contempt. 

At the worst, he could only think that Ingleton 
had been trifling with him in not having kept 
his handsome person sufficiently before the lady^ 
as, according to the agreement, he was bound to 
do. With this idea in his head he greeted his 
confederate rather superciliously, and told him 
in a few words that he did not think he had 
treated him fairly. While Ingleton on his part, 
knowing how very deceitfully he had been 
acting towards him, became for a moment con- 
fused, which confirmed the other the more 
strongly in his previously formed opinion. 

' Now I tell you what it is,' he added, * there 
must be no mistake about it. If you say you 
have done your best for me and can do no more, 
my bargain is off with you this very moment. 
I will go in myself, and make her listen to me. 
I will not tell her the reason, but I may tell you 
I have overrun the constable, and instead of 
having money to give you, I must have some or 
the prospect of some myself, or bolt to the 
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Continent, and leave my uncle to deal with my 
creditors.' 

' And must you immediately leave the country 
if you fail to secure your cousin V asked Ingleton. 

' To a certainty I must/ was the reply. 

* Then/ said Ingleton, ' I am afraid you will 
have to do so. From what I have seen of the 
lady, I think she is not in a humour to listen 
to you, as for some days I have not been able to 
interest her at all when I have attempted to 
urge your suit.' 

The idea of Mr. Henry Penfold being obliged 
to leave the country sounded like music in his 
ears. He had felt for some days that, in the 
present posture of affairs, the presence of Mr. 
Henry Penfold in the neighbourhood was like a 
barrel of gunpowder in a smoking-room. If his 
suspicions were once fairly aroused that he was 
playing him false, a furious explosion of anger 
must follow. ' Yes ; let him by all means leave 
the country ; it is of all things that which I 
could most desire, he mentally exclaimed.' 

And so it happened that that which he most 
desired took place very shortly afterwards, and 
Mr. Henry Penfold landed safely in France out 
of the reach of his creditors. Before taking that 
final step, however, he spoke to his uncle, and 
obtained his permission to propose to Florence. 
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The lady listened to him very quietly, and then 
said she would take a day or two to think 
about it. 

' Now, cousin/ he replied, ^ why do you want 
a day or two to think about it 1 Yoii know me, 
and I know you. We may not always be able 
to think just alike, but I am sure we shall be 
able to get on very well together. Why can't 
you say yes at once, and save all further 
trouble X 

' Simply/ said Florence, in a playful but 
decided tone, ' because I don't choose.' 

* Let it be to-morrow, then,' he urged. 

* Well, perhaps I will,' replied Florence. 

' May I take your word for it V he asked. 

* Yes/ was the unceremonious reply, and she 
did keep her word ; for the next morning, before 
breakfast, she sent for him to come to her in the 
garden, and said, ' Well, I have thought about 
it.' 

* And you will say yes V he eagerly rejoined. 

* No,' she replied, * I have to tell you that it 
cannot be.' 

'Do you mean to say,' asked Mr. Henry 
Penfold, in well-assumed surprise, *that you 
will not marry me V 

•Yes/ was the unflinching reply; *that is 
]U8t what I do mean.' 
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' Then I am the most unlucky fellow in exist- 
ence/ he exclaimed; and then, after a slight 
pause, he added, ' And what am I to say to your 
father ? I told him I was certain that if I had 
his good word and proposed, you would be sure 
to think well of it.' 

*Tell him that you made a mistake,' said 
Florence. 

* You take it very coolly, I think,' said Mr. 
Henry Penfold. 

' And why should I not V asked Florence. 

* You and my father appear to have been specu- 
lating about me a little too freely, I think.' 

* There you are mistaken now,' he replied, 

* for until yesterday, when I spoke to him, not 
one word had before passed between us upon 
the subject.' 

' Well, it does not very much signify,' said 
Florence. * I have given you my answer, and I 
dare say it will not break your heart. Your 
love for dogs, horses, and racing cannot have 
left you much to bestow upon me or any other 
lady.' 

' It makes it deuced awkward though, I can 
tell you. But I say, are you quite sure you^ 
cannot change your mind V 

' Quite sure,' was the reply. 

*Then look here, Florence — I shall set off 
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directly for France. I will go and tell my uncle I 
must be off, and ask him just to look into my 
affairs a little while I am away ; and I say,' he 
continued, ' if you hear him complain that my 
accounts are a little out of order, pray do me a 
good turn for old acquaintance' sake, and put as 
much of the fault as you can off my shoulders on 
to those of my solicitor. He is a great big 
fellow and has broad shoulders, and will be able 
to bear a good deal if you lay it on gently/ 

As the state of his affairs admitted of no 
longer argument, he immediately sought his 
uncle, and gave him a short account of the 
manner in which Florence had received his pro- 
posal ; then packed up the few things he had 
with him, and without waiting for breakfast set 
out on his journey. 

Mr. Penfold was more provoked than surprised 
as he listened to the account of the trifling that 
had occurred between the young people. He 
very willingly promised to take charge of any 
little matters his nephew might leave unsettled. 
He did not doubt for a moment that the motive 
which prompted him on the instant to leave the 
country arose from any other cause than his re- 
pugnance to see his cousin again, after she had 
80 wounded his pride by her unqualified rejec- 
tion of his suit. 
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When, however, he came to look into the 
accounts which were left in his hands, and also 
those that awaited him at the solicitor s office, 
he did not feel quite so certain of the fact. 
And further, when he took note of the debts his 
nephew had of late been contracting, he could 
not help congratulating himself on the narrow 
escape his daughter had had of falling into the 
hands of a man who appeared ready to become 
the dupe of any designing rogue it might be his 
fortune to meet with. 

As Mr. Henry Pen fold was in the habit of 
passing freely about the country, his sudden 
disappearance did not occasion more than a 
passing remark amongst his compeers, and his 
uncle was far too wise to awaken their curiosity 
by in any way alluding to what had taken 
place. Feeling that of late he had left the 
young man very much to himself, he accepted 
the responsibility his own remissness had 
brought upon him, and met the bills that were 
sent in, and by that means warded off an 
exposure which must have proved very dis- 
agreeable to him, and apparently ruinous to his 
nephew. 

But while he was congratulating himself on 
his escape from annoyance from one quarter, it 
was rapidly and surely approaching him from 
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another. If he had been remiss in his obser- 
vations on the life of his nephew, he had been 
absolutely blind with respect to his daughter ; 
a thought of her entanglement with any one 
beneath her in station had never crossed his 
mind. He would as soon have expected her to 
fall in love with the sweep who occasionally 
followed the hounds on his donkey, as with 
any one of the young farmers who were present 
at the meet. 

When the knowledge of what was the common 
talk of the field with the men, that Miss Penfold 
allowed liberties to be taken with her by young 
Ingleton that she denied to her equals, first 
reached his ear, he turned away from it as so 
much idle gossip, merely remarking to himself 
that the thing was impossible. Florence is a 
wild girl, but not wild enough to be guilty of 
such a disgraceful folly. But when his atten- 
tion was really aroused to remark on their 
behaviour to each other, although he had closed 
his ears to the evil report, he could not blot out 
from his eyes the scenes that were passing 

before them. 

He was obliged, however unwillingly, to con- 
fess to himself that there might be some truth 
at the bottom of the gossip. He therefore 
resolved to speak to her upon the subject, but 
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to be very cautious in his approach, lest he 
should strengthen a passion he wished to crush. 
His caution, however, was unnecessary. The 
next meriting he met his daughter by chance in 
the library, and as a considerable quantity of 
rain had fallen during the previous night, he re- 
marked : 

* The ground will be too heavy this morning, 
Florence, for you to take your accustomed 
gallop.' 

* Oh no/ replied Florence ; * I expect my 
horse round every minute. I was only looking 
for a little book I promised to lend a friend 
before I went to my room to put on my riding- 
dress.' 

* I think you should not leave the house this 
morning,' said her father. 

Florence did not appear to hear him, so ear- 
nestly was she engaged in looking for the book. 

' Can I help you V asked her father. 

' No, thank you,' replied Florence. * I dare 
say I shall find it in a minute or two. Oh, here 
it is — I have it. It is only a little treatise upon 
horses and their management.' 

' And may I ask which of your young lady 
friends is so interested in the matter as to make 
a book-study of it V asked her father. 

Florence looked earnestly at her father for a 
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moment, then with a little unsteadiness in her 
voice, but with bright eyes, she replied : 

* It is not for a lady friend/ 

* I am very sorry to hear you say so, 
Florence/ said her father. 'I should have 
thought if a gentleman had required a book of 
that kind out of my library, he would have 
applied to me for it.* 

'It is rather for one of my friends than 
yours,' retorted his daughter. 

* Florence,' said her father, in a much more 
serious tone than he usually employed when 
speaking to her, *pray let us understand each 
other. From a child I have permitted you to 
mingle freely with all who have entered my 
park, with of course the understanding that you 
would make no friends amongst the company 
without my sanction.' 

*I don't remember that we ever came to 
any understanding of the kind,' rejoined Flo- 
rence. 

* I trusted to your own good sense and judg- 
ment,' said her father. 

* Then I am afraid,' replied Florence, ' that 
you have trusted to qualities which I possess 
in a very low degree.' 

* You compel me,' said Mr. Penfold, with some 
sternness, * to ask you to give me the name of 
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the gentleman for whom you would borrow the 
book.' 

' Father/ said Florence, standing up defiantly 
before him, with the book in her outstretched 
hand, * this book and this hand are for one and 
the same person, if he will be at the trouble of 
asking me for the one as he has for the other.' 

* Florence !' cried her father, * you are beside 
yourself.' 

* Not more so, sir,.! trust,' she hastily rejoined, 
' than an old gentleman with whom we are both 
well acquainted was, I think, when, without a 
word to his only daughter, he made love to and 
was accepted by a young lady not older than 
herself.' 

* Florence 1' cried her fai;her, ' you distress me 
beyond measure.' 

* I am sorry for that, sir,' she retorted ; ' and 
yet perhaps I ought not to be, as it will enable 
you to realise how a certain act of yours has 
distressed me.' 

* Girl r cried her father, giving way to a 
passion which he had in vain tried to control, 
* will you drive me mad with your folly ? What 
act of mine has injured you ? Had you rejected 
your cousin because he was not likely to follow 
me as my heir, I could have understood you ; but 
as I well know that was not the case, I cannot 
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even guess your object in thus speaking to me 
as if I had been a cruel, instead of a too indul- 
gent, father. I ask you once more, to whom do 
you propose to take that book ?' 

* To Mr. Ingleton/ replied Florence. 

' What, the old farmer ?' said her father, in a 
softened tone. 

*No,' replied Florence, 'but his son.' 

^ And you dare tell me,' said her father, 
trembling with excitement and rage, * that you 
are about to offer him your hand also V 

' You mistake me, sir,' rejoined Florence. ' I 
said if he asked for it.' 

* It amounts to the same thing,' said her 
father, in a tone of bitter anger. 

. * Perhaps it does in your estimation/ said 
Florence, * though it may not in mine.' 

* You are mad — mad as a March hare 1' cried 
her father. * You intend to marry him ?' 

* Yes, father, I do ; that is, upon the condition 
he will ask me to do so,' replied Florence, 
defiantly. 

* And how long, may I ask/ said her father, 
* has this love-making been going on V 

' In words, no time,' replied Florence. ' I 
like Mr. Ingleton, and I think he likes me.' 

* And he has not spoken to you of love V said 
her father. 

8—2 
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* Only by his eyes/ replied Florence. ' If he 
had gone as far as words, I would have made you 
acquainted with his proposal.' 

'I will never consent that you may marry a 
beggar/ retorted her father, 'and that you well 
know / then, after a short pause, he added : 
* Florence, let me entreat you to put this non- 
sense out of your head. Tell me you will not 
see him to-day, but that you will sit down and 
open your heart to me as of old.' 

' I do not see that anything will be gained by 
doing so,' replied Florence ; ' but as I am in no 
special hurry to throw away my liberty, and 
moreover as I do not intend to do so unless it 
is begged of me as a favour, I will agree so far 
to be guided by you as not to leave the house if 
you will see that the book is sent to Mr. Ingle- 
ton, with an intimation that I shall' not take my 
usual ride to-day.' 

'Very well,' said her father, 'he shall have 
the book and your message at the same time ; 
and to prevent any mistake, I will deliver them 
m3'self.' 

' You will be careful, I know/ said Florence, 
with a flushed face, ' not in any way to attempt 
to deceive him or me ; for if I am your child you 
may rest assured that you will not by such 
means accomplish yotir object.' 
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* If I attempt to reason with this young man/ 
said Mr. Penfold, proudly, * I will <^o it as an 
honourable man.' 

'How I shall get through the day/ mur- 
mured Florence, as she left the library to go to 
her own room, * I don't know.' 

For a few moments Mr. Penfold hesitated 
whether he should go immediately to his wife 
and seek her advice and sympathy, or ride over 
to Ingleton's farm, and do what he could to 
prevent any further correspondence taking place 
between the young farmer and his daughter. 
He quickly decided on the second course ; he 
would go over and see the old farmer, and, if an 
opportunity presented itself, the young one also. 
He must act with caution, he thought, or in- 
stead of avoiding scandal he might be the means 
of increasing its virulence. He would not speak 
to his wife upon the painful subject unless cir- 
cumstances compelled him to do so. He would 
just go and tell her he was going out for a little 
ride, and would soon be back again. 

He had been in his wife's sitting-room but a 
few minutes, when Florence knocked at the 
door and asked if she might come in. On hear- 
ing a ready answer in the affirmative, she entered, 
with all traces of her late emotion banished from 
her face. When she saw her father there, she 
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gave him an inquiring look, and then turned 
sharply to his wife. A slight glance showed 
her that her father had not mentioned what had 
just taken place between them. The better part 
of her nature was instantly aroused, and she 
answered the young mother s smile of welcome- 
by leaning over and kissing the babe in her 
arms. 

Mr. Penfold, well pleased to see his daughter 
in so amiable a mood, stopped only an instant to- 
say good-bye, and then hastened away on his^ 
delicate mission. The ladies, left together with 
the child, did not, as they had often done before 
under similar circumstances, appear shy and 
awkward, as if they did not feel at home in 
each other's society ; a kindlier spirit seemed to- 
pervade the room, which doubtless arose from a 
revulsion of feeling that had suddenly taken 
place in the mind of Florence. 

On leaving her father in the library and retir- 
ing to her own room, at a loss how to get through 
the day, she schooled herself into the resolution 
of thinking no more of the affair until her father's- 
return. She would not be an object of pity ; 
she would go down to the young wife and yield 
herself up to the influence of the hour, and sa 
well did she play her part that Mrs. Penfold 
thought she had never seen her so amiable^ 
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before, and wondered why she was not always 
as she then appeared, sympathising and kind, 
both to her and her dear little boy. 

A sharp ride of half an hour took Mr. Penfold 
to his destination. On approaching the farm, 
he was surprised to see two men in the midst of 
the live-stock in the yard, apparently taking 
notes of their kind and number ; but as his busi- 
ness was not with them he passed on to the 
house, at the door of which he found the farmer s 
wife with her apron held up to her eyes, lament- 
ing the misfortune that had fallen upon them. 
On Mr. Penfold asking for her husband, she 
pointed to the door of a little parlour, and went 
away to the kitchen without saying a word. 

When he entered the room, Mr. Penfold found 
the old farmer sitting near the table with his 
arms resting upon it, and his head bent down 
upon his hands. By his side stood his son, as if 
suddenly arrested in the act of speaking. 

* I have come over to hiave a little conversation 
with you,' said Mr. Penfold, ' if you are at leisure 
to speak to me.' 

The old farmer, on hearing his voice, rose 
wearily from his seat and said : 

'You are come at a very unfortunate time, 
sir, if it is on business.' 

The son moved towards the door, as if about 
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to leave the room, but be was stopped hy Mr. 
Feofold, who siud : 

' Pray do not go away ; I have no secret for 
your father's ear that he would not like you to 
listen to. But you appear in trouble,' he said, 
again addressing the old man. 'May I ask if 
any misfortune has happened to you V 

' The greatest, sir, that can happen to an 
honest man : I have put tny hand to a bill I 
cannot meet, and that has brought the brokers 
into my farm, and wbicli they will not leave till 
I am ruined.' 

' I am surprised at this/ said Mr. Penfold ; ' I 
was always under the impression that you were 
a good and careful farmer, and one of your land- 
lord's best tenants.' 

* I have always tried to act uprightly and pay 
my way,' said the old farmer, despondingly. 

'I trust,' said Mr. Penfold, 'you have not 
been taking your money out of your business to 
speculate, in the hope of becoming suddenly rich.' 

* No, sir, nothing of the sort, and I hardly 
know how my misfortune has happened ; but I 
think my son could tell you, if you would kindly 
listeu to him. He has been trying to make me 
understand something about renewing bills, but 
I cannot — I cannot.' 

As bo spoke, his wife silently entered the 
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room, and stood by his side, looking very miser- 
able- The son, though invited to speak, did not 
appear inclined to do so, when his father, in a 
tone of entreaty, said : 

' Why don't you tell the squire what you 
were telling me V 

* I am afraid/ said the wife, sobbing as she 
spoke, * the misfortune has come all through me. 
I and father have always worked hard and been 
careful, and if John had only been able to work 
with us we might have done very well. But, 
poor fellow, he was not strong enough for work, 
and was obliged to ride about a good deal to 
keep well ; and when father said he could not 
afford to let him do so, I said : " Poor fellow, 
then he will die, and what will our life be worth 
without him ?" ' 

Thus far, she had told her tale amidst sobs 
and tears ; but the idea of her son's death 
seemed to deprive her of the power of speech, 
and she could say no more. 

* Yes,' said the old farmer, * I foolishly listened 
to my wife, and let him" have the money to spend 
before he had earned it' 

* Can nothing be doiie to save your father and 
mother from the effects, as it appears, of your 
inconsiderate action V said Mr. Penfold, address- 
ing the son. 
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* Yes/ he replied, * if my father would listen 
to reason, and let me manage for him, I could 
soon put things to rights/ 

' Yes/ said the father, pettishly, • by getting 
me to sign more bills, and so in the end making 
the matter worse/ 

* Don't, don't, father, please I' cried the old 
lady, * speak so cruel to the dear boy. You 
know he was always a good, dear son to us, and 
always kept good company/ 

* To what extent is the debt for which the 
men I saw in the yard are here V asked Mr. 
Penfold. 

* One hundred pounds,' sighed the old farmer. 
' That is a large sum for you to have become 

responsible for, if you were short of money/ said 
Mr. Penfold ; ' but if you will send the men to 
me, perhaps I can persuade them to leave you in 
the possession of your goods for the present.' 

The young man without a word left the room, 
and almost instantly reappeared with the men 
whom he had met at the door. 

' You are engaged in a serious business here, 
my men,' said Mr. Penfold. ' I trust you have 
full authority for what you are doing V 

' This is our authority,' said one of the men, 
showing a paper which, being a magistrate, Mr. 
Penfold fully understood. 
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* Your visit appears to have been rather unex- 
pected here/ said Mr. Penfold ; * and T think, if 
you will take my word for security that the 
money shall be paid into court to-day, you may 
leave these poor people undisturbed.' 

'If you will write a note I will take it to the 
court/ replied the man, * and I dare say there 
will be no difficulty about it ; but I must not act 
on my own responsibility.' 

* But where is the money to come from ?" 
asked the old farmer, in a state of bewilder- 
ment. 

* I will,' said Mr. Penfold, ' advance it to yoa 
on your personal security, until you have time,, 
with your son's assistance, to repay me.' 

The thought had occurred to him, that by 
such a generous action he would be able, if not 
to touch the heart of the young man, at any 
rate to gain the sympathy and co-operation of 
the old people to save his daughter from 
becoming the gossip, if nothing worse, of the 
neighbourhood, 

A few strokes of the pen, and the poor old 
people's trouble was arrested, and their tears of 
sorrow turned into those of joy and gratitude. 

* And now,' said Mr. Penfold to the young 
man, ' I wish to say a few words to you ; but I am 
sure, after what has passed, that you will not 
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mind your father and mother hearing what I 
have to say. By mere chance I found this ' 
morning that my daughter had promised to lend 
vou a book, and as she will not herself leave the 
house to-day, I undertook to bring it to you 
iByself.' 

* I am greatly obliged to you, sir/ said the 
young man. 

* I also discovered,' continued Mr. Pen fold, 
^that you have of late been in the habit of 
meeting with her very often, when she has been 
out for exercise. Now, I am certain that you 
must know that her reputation is very dear to 
me, and that the slightest whisper of her acting 
imprudently would give me and very many of 
her friends great pain. Shall I be asking too 
much of you, if I beg you, of your own free-will, 
to put an end at once to all unnecessary meetings? 
If you are fond of reading, my library is at your 
service ; and as you do not like farming, I will, if 
you desire it, assist you to get into an office in 
London, if nothing can be found suitable for you 
nearer home.' 

* God bless you, sir !' broke in the gratified 
mother. 

* I say so too,' put in the father ; *for there 
are but few gentlemen who would do so much 
for you, I know.' 
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* It is for your son to answer/ said Mr. 
Penfold. 

^ Will you give me till to-morrow, sir/ said 
the young man, * to think of it ?' 

* Yes,' replied Mr. Penfold, * on condition that 
you have no communication with any one on 
the subject until you have given me your 
answer.' 

* I agree to your conditions, sir,' said the young 
man, * and I trust I shall always remember with 
gratitude the generous manner in which you 
have so unexpectedly come to help my father 
out of his trouble.' 

*Yqu will have our best prayers for your 
health and happiness/ said the old farmer ; * and 
I do hope my boy will not do anything that can 
displease you. If he has spoken to Miss Penfold, 
I am sure he did not think it was wrong.' 

* No ; that I'm sure he didn't, poor dear,* 
echoed the grateful and gratified mother. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

To some young people it may appear an act of 
•cowardice on the part of young Ingleton to 
-agree so readily to the conditions proposed by 
Mr. Penfold ; but before they come to a con- 
^elusion on the point, it will be well for them to 
take into consideration a little further the 
<5haracter and present position of the young 
man. 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind 
that he did not know the actual state of Miss 
Penfold's heart. He might think, in comparison 
with others, he stood very highly in her estima- 
tion ; but he had observed her closely, and knew 
that she was high-spirited, wayward, and self- 
willed. Of course it is not to be supposed that 
he was totally insensible to her personal attrac- 
tions, but it would be a mistake to conclude that 
he was enthralled by them. His chief object in 
life was to raise himself to a higher position in 
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the world than his birth or fortune had placed 
him. 

' The more pleasant the means could be made 
to accomplish his purpose the better for him ; 
but his desire was not to become a mere quiet 
country gentleman. Could he be sure of gaining 
the lady's hand should he propose to her, it 
would not be that he might settle down to a jog- 
trot sort of life, but that through her money he 
might have the means of pressing forward to a 
more coveted position. He was not, however, 
sure of the answer he should get from her ; and 
if he should make a false move, it might ruin his 
prospects for years to come. 

As far as Florence was concerned, had she 
been able at that time to read his heart and to 
discover its secret working, doubtless much 
future trouble would have been avoided; but 
that she was not able to do. She could only 
judge of him by his words and what she saw of 
his actions, which were both rooted, not, as she 
supposed, in simple honesty of purpose, but in 
selfishness. 

Long and anxious were his thoughts after he 
had freed himself from the prayers, advice, and 
congratulations of his father and mother, who 
of course, despite his faults, were proud of him. 
In the course of the night, as he lay tossing 
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aboat, as restless in body as in mind, after 
having for a moment put aside the consideration 
of the chance he had of secnring the person and 
fortune of Miss Penfold, he turned his attention 
to the proposal of her £ither, and what were the 
chances in his favour if he kept on good terms 
with the old gentleman^ and obtained through 
his influence an appointment in some large 
establishment in London. 

In the first place, he would leave behind him 
a staunch friend to his mother and father ; and, 
although that did not appear of any great con- 
sequence in his future progress, still it was an 
item worth considering, as it might be the means, 
should they be threatened with difficulty, of 
saving them from troubling him for his opinion 
or assistance. 

Then, London was a very different place from 
his country home. Here, his chances of going 
ahead were centred in but one or two points ; 
there, they would be as many as he had wit to 
take advantage of. From the information he had 
obtained from reading the sporting papers, he 
knew that London abounded in sharp, active 
fellows, who, like himself, were moving about 
with their eyes and ears wide open, ready to 
take advantage of anything that promised to 
put them a step forward in the race of life» 
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Yes, London was the place for him. Then he 
had been told that a man might live there for 
years and not know his next-door neighbour. 
Here he could not move twenty yards from the 
farm, or take an extra glass of beer or wine, but 
he was watched, and his conduct commented 
upon, as if his whereabouts and doings were the 
concern of the whole country. 

Away from home he would be saved from the 
annoyance of his father's angry expostulations 
and his mother's coaxing and tears, and that fact 
of itself was not to be thought lightly of He 
had long since assured himself that, when he 
had become a rich man of the world, they would 
be very proud of him, and more ready to forget 
their former doubts and fears than he would be 
the worry they had occasioned him. 

Then, in London he would be able to com- 
municate freely with Mr. Henry Peufold about 
book-making and the races as they came off in 
different parts of the couptry ; while here, every 
letter he received had, before it reached his 
hand, been turned and twisted about to worm 
out its secrets without absolutely breaking the 
seal. And there were real betting-houses, too, 
in London, in which a little cautious management 
on. his part might surround him, with useful 
friends. 

VOL. I. 9 
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All things considered, he came to the con- 
clusion that it was to his interest, at least for 
the present, to accept Mr. Penfdld's proposal. 
He would, of course, not be required to leave 
the country on the instant, and, although he 
might promise not to hold any private conversa- 
tion with Miss Penfold, that, of course, would 
not prevent his occasionally seeing her and 
taking advantage of anything in that direction 
that might prove favourable to him. 

' Of course,' he argued, ' if I married her, with 
her fortune I could go to London and perhaps 
set up on my own account ; but then to be tied 
to a wife, and for aught I know to a jealous one^ 
might lead to a disagreeable state of things which 
I should not have to calculate upon if I went 
alone. Still I must not in my eagerness to grasp 
one chance, let go all hope of the other.' 

During the night Mr. Penfold quite satisfied 
himself that he had, under the circumstances, 
adopted the most prudent course that was open 
to him. On the previous day he had acted 
almost on the impulse of the moment ; but on 
thinking over the matter he could not charge 
himself with having acted rashly. 

* If possible,' he murmured to himself, as he 
mounted his horse early in the morning to ride 
over to the farm, * I will get the youth at once 
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away from the place, and then deal more fully 
with the case if that does not cure my self-willed 
girl of her folly.' 

On arriving near the farm he was met by the 
young man, who had escaped from the house for 
the purpose of preventing him from entering it. 
He did not wish to have any witnesses of the 
coming interview. Even the presence of his 
father and mother might prove awkward to his 
secret purpose. He would not like to have 
them brought forward at any future time to 
prove that he had acted contrary to his pro- 
mise. 

A very little conversation between them 
served to bring their agreement to a conclusion, 
on the terms which Mr. Pen fold had proposed. 
He was careful, perhaps a little too much so, to 
prove to Ingleton that he would not have him 
think that his proposal arose from any fear he 
had that his daughter would be guilty of any 
great indiscretion in the matter, even if he had 
not come forward as he had done to put a stop 
to idle gossip. It could not seriously aflfect her, 
but it would most certainly ruin his prospects 
in the country, and affect very seriously the good 
opinion in which his father and mother had ever 
been held by their neighbours. 

The young man listened to all that Mr. 

9—2 
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Penfold had to say, and then unconditionally 
accepted his offer, if he would supply him with 
the means of getting to London as soon as an 
appointment could be procured for him. 

Mr. Penfold hesitated a little about this, but 
when he remembered the scene at the farm 
yesterday, he knew that the father had no 
money to give to his son, and yet that he could 
not be sent penniless away. 

' You shall have all the money you can want,' 
he said, *and to prevent any future trouble 
about it, I will make it a free gift. There, 
that will do,' he said, seeing that Ingleton began 
to pour forth his thanks ; * I do not want your 
thanks or anything more than your honestly 
carrying out our agreement, as well for your 
own sake as for mine. I will write by the next 
post to a friend in London, and I think you may 
hold yourself in readiness to set out in the course 
of three or four days from this time.' And thus 
the matter ended, and Mr. Penfold rode back 
to his breakfast; while Ingleton returned to 
the farm to communicate the tidings of his early 
departure for London. 

'I do hope you will do well and be happy 
there,' said the anxious mother, 'but I have 
heard such strange stories of the place that I 
am near afraid to let you go. But you will be 
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very careful when you are there, and not drink 
and smoke more than is good for you ?' 

' You needn't be afraid, mother,' said the duti- 
ful son ; * I am going to try a course of water- , 
drinking.' 

' No, no ; don't you do that !' said the mother. 
* There is no good water in London ; and if there 
was, it would be too cold for your stomach.' 

'Mother!' said her husband, in a tone of 
irritation, 'when will you cease to speak as if 
your son was now still the little fellow you used 
to take by the hand to school V 

' Ah, he was a good dear boy then 1' said his 
mother. 

' And because I take a glass or two more than 
you think 1 ought to do, and sometimes stop out 
a little late of a night, I am not nearly so good 
as I used to be,' said her son. 

' Your mother, you know,' said his father, * is 
blind to your faults ; and I dare say some of 
our friends say I am as bad : but if they do, they 
have never had such a son as you have been to 
us. You have never attempted to justify your 
faults abroad, and you have always been kind 
to us at home.' 

*Ah yes, poor dear, that he always has,' 
said his mother. 

' We all have our faults,' remarked the son. 
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* and I dare say I have a good share of them ; 
but if I had been lucky with the money you 
have let me have, I should by this time have 
been able to make a lady and gentleman of you/ 

' I don't want to be a gentleman/ said the 
father. * I have worked hard and lived honestly 
so far, and I should have been glad if, instead 
of your thinking of making me different to 
what I am, you had tried to be more like me 
yourself.' 

' Poor fellow T said his mother ; * he was nevet 
fit for hard work.' 

' I don't know so much about that,' said the 
son ; ' only my work must be different to 
yours.' 

* Well, I do hope,' said the father, • you will 
get on in London ; and I am sure we have all 
of us a great deal to thank Mr. Penfold for.' 

' Yes, that we have,' said the mother ; * but I 
didn't quite understand what he said about you 
and his daughter.' 

' Oh, nothing, mother,' replied the son, care- 
lessly. ' He only meant that some busybody 
had been talking about us, which he did not 
think was good for us.' 

' But why should he care about it V she asked. 

' Oh, I don't know ; but perhaps he will tell 
you when I am gone.' 
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' You II not want the horse to-day/ said his 
father. 

' Only just for an hour or two/ was the reply. 
' I must have my gallop as long as I am with 
you. And now, mother/ he added, * I suppose 
you will want to get my things together for my 
journey.' 

The breakfast that morning at Grange Court 
was, as the nephew would have called it had 
he been present, a very slow affair. Mrs. 
Penfold appeared the least embaiTassed of the 
three. The light conversation in which Mr. 
Penfold and Florence indulged did not seem 
natural to them. Their tones were serious, and 
their words at times hesitating ; indeed, so much 
so, that Mrs. Penfold could not help noticing it : 
but fearful to make any inquiry as to its cause, 
' she remained silent. Her husband still held to 
the opinion that, for the present at least, it would 
be wise for him not to say anything to her 
about a matter that had so sorely perplexed him. 

Seldom had be attempted to act in oppo- 
sition to his daughter, even in the most trifling 
affairs ; and when he had done so, he had gene- 
rally been obliged in the end to yield the point 
to her. Now that the question was serious, 
he felt he bad cause to fear the way in which 
she would receive the proposal he had to make 
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to her. He had succeeded better than he had 
expected he should with the young farmer, but 
his work was not half-done until he had obtained 
her approval of the manner in which he had 
acted. 

On leaving the breakfast-room he passed to 
his library, and without waiting to be sent for, , 
Florence arose and followed him, saying as she 
did so to her step-mother : 

' Pray excuse me for a few minutes, as I wish 
to speak to my father.' 

With a heightened colour and compressed lips 
she entered the Jibrary, and closing the door 
after her, stood before her father in a waiting 
attitude ; then seeing that he made no attempt 
to speak, she said : 

' You have seen Mr. Ingleton this morning V 

* Yes,' replied her father, * and I am glad to 
say I found him in a much more agreeable mood 
than a certain person with whom I had to speak 
a little angrily yesterday.' 

* You took him the book yesterday V said 
Florence, inquiringly. 

* Yes, I did,' was the simple reply. 

' But you did not tell me you had done so, or 
give me any message from him.' 

* He did not send any,' replied her father. 
' Not even his thanks V asked Florence. 
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* I really cannot remember, Florence/ said her 
father. * I was too much engaged in the main 
question of my visit to pay any attention to 
trifles. I made certain propositions to him, and 
left him to give me his answer this morning.' 

* And is your proposition and his answer alike 
secret?' asked Florence. 

' To all but you,' replied her father. ' He has 
accepted a proposal I made to him to leave the 
farm and go to London.' 

* And may I ask,' said Florence, ^ what to do 
there V 

* I am to write to a friend to get him some 
employment.' 

' And he has consented to go V said Florence. 
^Yes,' replied Mr. Penfold. 

* Then, father,' said Florence, giving way to 
the passion that had been swelling up iii her 
heart, * let me tell you, you have not acted fairly 
by me. To accomplish your own purpose you 
have offered him a bribe which he could not, on 
account of his poverty, resist. I heard of your 
visit to his father yesterday, and what you so 
generously proposed to do for him, of course 
entirely out of pity for him, and not in the 
remotest degree to obtain his assistance to send 
his son out of the way of your daughter.* 

' Foolish girl,' said her father, * to what rash 
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language would you urge me ! If you have lost 
all respect for your fair name, do you think I 
also have done so ?* 

'Father/ said Florence, *you have hitherto 
left me pretty much to my own guidance, and I 
think you may now spare yourself further thought 
on the subject before us. I believe you will find 
me able to give as good an account of myself as 
most people.' 

'I confessed to you yesterday,' replied her 
father, * that I had not been so careful of you as 
I might have been, and I may repeat the same 
to-day ; but that will afford you no excuse for 
your own wilfulness.' 

* Perhaps not,' said Florence ; ' but at the same 
time I think it must teach you to be a little 
less stem in your condemnation of the faults of 
others, when you have one so grievous of your 
own to mourn over. But I did not come to you 
to give expression to idle words, but simply to 
ask you, since you have taken upon yourself to 
interfere in my affairs, what proposition you 
have to make to me V 

* I have only to request,' replied her father, 
' that you will do nothing while you are under 
my roof to disgrace me or yourself.' 

' Or if I do,' said Florence, very slowly, * your 
roof shall no longer shelter me.' 
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^There will be time to think of that/ said her 
father, 'when by your folly you have proved 
yourself unworthy of my care/ 

* Father/ said Florence, ' I have not been in 
the habit of saying one thing and meaning 
another, and I will not do so now. When I 
spoke to you yesterday with the book in my 
hand, perhaps I spoke a little rashly; for although 
you may think I hold myself cheap in the eyes 
of a poor farmer's son, he may have reason to 
conclude very differently. Before I leave your 
roof he will not only have to ask me to be his 
wife, but prove he is worthy of the favour he 
asks.' 

*He cannot be worthy o^ you,' replied her 
father. * His position in the world, independently 
of his character, must place a barrier bjetween you.' 

* His character 1' repeated Florence. * Have 
you anything to say against his character ?' 

' Not of my own personal knowledge,' said her 
father, ' for he had never been of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant my making any inquiry 
about him until yesterday.' 

* And what you have heard is not favourable ?' 
said Florence. 

* I would rather not speak to you any further 
upon the subject now,' said her father, *as it 
cannot be pleasant to either of us.' 
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* I see/ said Florence, ^ you have opened your 
ears to some old gossip, and have become pre- 
judiced against him.' 

* You think he is devoted to you for yourself 
alone,' said her father; 'but can you not see 
that he is ambitious and chiefly eager to push 
himself forward in the world ? I tell you he is 
satisfied with the idea of going to London, and 
I may add in confidence, that he has asked me 
for the means of carrying out the project.' 

* If he has done so;' said Florence, * you might 
have known that it was out of the fulness of his 
heart, for your generous conduct to his father 
yesterday.' 

* Infatuated girl !' cried her father, * will 
nothing convince you of your blindness T 

* Nothing but my own eyes and ears,' retorted 
Florence. * When I meet him again, I will 
know the truth ; and if he is disposed to trifle 
with me, you shall see that 1 know how to 
respect myself 

* But suppose he avoids converse with you V 
said her father. 

'Then there will be the fewer words pass 
between us.' 

That very morning was destined to put the 
question between them beyond doubt. Florence 
prepared as usual for her morning ride, and 
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was rather pleased than otherwise when her 
father proposed to accompany her. She felt 
assured she should see Mr. Ingleton, as by a 
sort of tacit agreement they were accustomed to 
meet in a certain road at a given time in the 
morning. She could not bring herself to think 
that anything her father might have promised 
would keep him from his usual ride, or prevent 
his speaking to her as heretofore. With a feeling 
of wild triumph at her heart, she murmured to 
herself, *I will take my father to the spot and let 
him see how mistaken he has been in his wise 
conclusions.' 

A pleasant canter, and they were in the well- 
known road ; and there, as Florence had expected, 
was Ii)gleton. A strange infatuation had led 
him there, as he neither, expected to see Miss 
Penfold nor to speak to her. Since he had decided 
that Mr. Penfold s oflfer would be most beneficial 
to him, he had resolved to shun her when she was 
not surrounded with company, and so render any 
explanation between them impossible. 

Approaching him in her usual buoyant manner, 
Florence was not a little annoyed to find that he 
answered her, though very politely, in as different 
a manner as possible to that he usually did. In 
a moment her pride took the alarm. He had 
cast a doubt upon her previously-formed opinion 
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of him, and so, still further to prove him, she 
said : 

* I hear from my father, Mr. Ingleton, that 
you are about to leave us for London V 

' Yes,' was the quiet reply ; * with Mr. Pen- 
fold's assistance I hope to be able to set out in 
the course of a few days/ 

She needed no more to convince her that he 
had been gained over to her father's views ; it 
was therefore, with something little short of 
contempt that she said : 

' We shall miss you very much in the hunting- 
field.' 

After the exchange of a few brief words, they 
each pursued their separate way. To Florence's 
great mortification, she felt her father's eyes had 
been upon her, and that she had not been able 
to hide her disappointment and vexation from 
him. 

But in proportion to the bitter feeling of the 
daughter^ was the satisfaction of the father; still, 
he understood her character too well to let her 
see any sign of it in his face. He did not even 
remark upon their chance meeting or abrupt 
separation. He saw she had been touched in 
her pride, and he was content to let it work its 
own way to her freedom from her own wayward- 
ness. 
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While Mr. Ingleton remained in the neigh- 
bourhood Mr. Penfold resolved to resume his old 
practice of accompanying his daughter in her 
country rides, so that the young people might 
not by chance be thrown again together alone ; 
but that act produced the very opposite effect 
to that which he had looked forward to. 
The young man's behaviour from the time of 
their compact was so respectful and submissive 
when they met, that Mr. Penfold could not be 
otherwise than very civil to him in return, so 
that the remark began to be whispered about 
that the young man's fortune was made, since he 
was not only noticed by the daughter, but by the 
father also, and that it was just possible that, 
however strange it might appear, the two families 
might become united. 

Far different, however, were his thoughts 
and intentions ; but circumstances were working 
against him. The friend he had written to in 
London was in the country when the letter 
reached his house, which occasioned the loss of 
two or three posts ; and when it did reach its 
destination, it could not be so easily answered 
as Mr. Penfold had imagined. In his haste he 
had forgotten to make any mention of the 
young man's attainments : he had merely said 
he was a sharp young fellow, and he believed he 
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would do his work well, but as to the kind of 
work he was silent. This led to a letter being 
received from his friend for further information 
respecting jthe position and acquirements of the 
young man. 

While this was going on, Ingleton pursued his 
settled purpose in a quiet determined manner 
when in the company of Mr. Penfold and his 
daughter. Seeing that there was some hitch 
about his appointment in London, and on the 
other hand daily meeting Miss Penfold, whose 
attempted ignoring of his presence, even when 
her eyes were fixed searchingly upon him, caused 
him to review somewhat seriously his present 
position, and in the end to strive to regain her 
good opinion. He did not feel his resolution 
weakened as to his own advancement, but he 
began seriously to think whether it would not 
yet be better, if he could feel sure of the daugh- 
ter, to be off with his engagement at once and 
for ever with the father. 

All-powerful as Florence had found herself 
with every man she had hitherto met, she felt 
there was something in the young farmer that 
seemed to draw her mind to him, and subject 
her will to his, in spite of all she could think or 
do to the contrary. She strove not to notice 
him when present, or to think of him when 
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absent, but all in vain ; and often when she 
spoke sharply, and intended to look very angry 
and contemptuous, one of her old smiles would 
beam out unconsciously upon him, and repay 
him for a world of distrust. Even his rivals 
and enemies appeared to assist him. The old 
feeling that he was a poor devil of an upstart 
became more active and lively than ever in the 
neighbourhood, and many of the young gentle- 
men whom he met when out with the hounds 
gave him the cold shoulder, and in as far as 
they could, without provoking a quarrel, treated 
him with contumely. Nor was this feeling of 
opposition confined to the gentlemen alone ; 
several of the farmers' sons were equally dis- 
agreeable. 

This arose in a great measure from the foolish- 
ness of his poor old indulgent mother, who, 
although he had brought the farm and all con- 
nected with it to the brink of ruin, she could 
not help speaking freely to her neighbours of 
his great cleverness and the wonderful things 
he would do when he got to London. 

Florence saw the undisguised contempt with 
which he was treated, and a dangerous feeling 
of pity knocked at her heart. Whatever reason 
she might have to be displeased with him, she 
could not patiently look on and see him slighted 
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by others, when she supposed the envy that 
occasioned it had its root in his attention to her. 
Had he only acted with firmness and told her 
father of his love, and not accepted that stupid 
bribe of going to London, she would have gone 
through fire and water to serve him. But as it 
was — well, as it was, she felt that he had wound 
himself around her heart, and even now the 
mere attempt to enter would quickly overcome 
all opposition from within. 

The long-looked-for letter was again and again 
expected by the next post, but still it did not 
come. Mr. Penfold began -to be impatient and 
irritable. Thus far he and the young farmer 
appeared on the best of terms with each other, 
and he could see no reason, notwithstanding the 
whispers of his friends, why he should quarrel 
with him. One day when he was about to set 
out on his usual ride, he was detained at the 
door by a gentleman for a few minutes. Florence 
cantered gently off without him. Those few 
minutes settled the question of her life. She 
met Mr. Ingleton alone ; a few words of hasty 
explanation passed between them ; a place and 
hour for a private meeting was fixed upon for 
the evening. 

When Mr. Penfold came up to his daughter 
after their brief separation, he had no reason to 
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suspect that anything unusual had taken place 
in his absence. He found her alone, and after- 
ward, when they chanced to fall in with Mr. 
Ingleton, there was nothing in the greeting 
of the young people to arouse his suspicions of 
the agreement they had come to between them 
selves. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ix a secluded spot not far from the house, un- 
noticed and unthought of by any one but them- 
selves. Miss Penfold and Mr. Ingleton met, and 
their future course was decided upon. Florence 
was wearied out with the uncertainty in which 
she had lived for many days pas^i, and, in accord- 
ance with the fearlessness of her character, she 
now took the most decided means of putting an 
end to it. She had but one object in view in 
making the appointment to meet the man who 
had past recall won her heart, and that was to 
get an answer to the simple question of Did he 
love her? If the answer was satisfactory she 
would take him to her heart, and, as she rashly 
thought, defy the world. 

She was not kept long in doubt. Ingleton, 
from wavering between two opinions, had just 
settled in his mind, as the old proverb has it, 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
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bush, and that therefore he had better close 
with the good fortune that presented itself to 
him, without thinking of the obligation he was 
under to Mr. Penfold. 

Fearing that she might be missed if she 
remained out long, Florence put some con- 
siderable force upon herself, in opposition to her 
inclination, and, without much thought or 
planning for the future, returned to the house. 
She had satisfied herself on the one point that 
had tormented her, and so far she was happy. 
There would now be no difficulty about the 
future. She was her own mistress, and could do 
as she liked. 

Further arrangement could at any time be 
made with or without the busy, talkative, gossip- 
ing world being thought of or cared for. About 
the letter from London, should it arrive shortly, 
they hastily agreed that the appointment should 
be accepted, and that when he arrived there he 
should make arrangements for her journey also. 
Of th6ir immediate marriage they did not speak; 
that of course was understood. 

The next morning, as fate would have it, the 
long-expected letter came to hand. Mr. Penfold 
was greatly rejoiced at the success of his plan. 
He rode over immediately to the farm, and 
arranged for the departure to take place in a 
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couple of days. The old people were distressed 
at the idea of losing their son, while he, on the 
contrary, appeared overjoyed at the prospect that 
was opening before him. 

Another meeting, as cleverly managed as the 
former' one, took place between the lovers, and 
final measures were taken for their speedy meet- 
ing in London if Mr. Penfold would not consent 
to their corresponding with each other, with the 
view of their early marriage. This having been 
settled, on the appointed day Mr. Ingleton took 
his departure, without any strong emotion being 
expressed between him and any one left behind, 
except with his father and mother. In two 
days a letter came to them to let them know of 
his safe arrival in the great city. 

Florence, who happened to call at the farm to 
see the old people, heard much that concerned her 
future movements without their being at all aware 
of the fact. That evening Florence startled her 
father by confessing before him and her step- 
mother that she was in love with Mr. Ingleton, 
whom her father had taken so much trouble to 
send away ; and that as she intended to cor- 
respond with hun, she would be glad of tJieir 
approval that she should do so. 

Mrs. Penfold looked anxiously at her husband. 
She had heard of the young farmer from him, 
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poor man, when he thought all danger of his 
daughter putting her headstrong scheme into 
execution had passed away with the young 
man's start for London. She knew how keenly 
he felt upon the subject, and trembled to think 
of the eftect this communication might have 
upon him. And she had good reason to tremble, 
for the vexation and anger of the father, as he 
listened to what he considered the shameless 
avowal of his daughter, knew no bounds. By 
turns he became red, black, and pale in the face, 
before he could find words strong enough to 
express his disapproval of her proceedings. 

Florence listneed to her father in silence, and 
then said she did not speak to obtain his per- 
mission to carry out her view for her own hap- 
piness, but simply to obtain his approval, to avoid 
future misunderstanding. 

•'There can be no misunderstanding,' cried 
her father. * You either give up your mad 
project at once, or you are no longer my child.' 

*You mean,' said Florence, with heightened 
colour, * that if I will not do as you wish, this 
shall be no home of mine. I answer, be it so. 
Your house has of late not been one which I 
shall leave with regret; for, although you are 
eager to interfere with my happiness, you would 
not suffer any one to interfere with yours. But 
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I thank you for your plain speaking, as it will 
make my future course much more clear than it 
might otherwise have been. I shall write to 
Mr. Ingleton by the next post, to say. that he 
may expect me in London in the course of a 
few days.' 

*' And I will write/ retorted her father, * to 
his employer to send him about his business the 
moment you reach London.' 

' That would be a little spiteful, I think,' said 
Florence, as she turned and left the room. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Penfold exerted 
all the influence she possessed over her husband 
to moderate his anger, but for a considerable 
time to very little purpose. 

* Hash, ungrateful girl 1' was the only answer 
she could for some time get from him. ' If her 
behaviour does not bring down a curse upon 
her head, I have read my Bible in vain.' 

He declared he would not from that hour see 
his daughter again, unless she came to beg 
his forgiveness for her ingratitude. But so far 
was she from doing this, that, thinking herself 
the injured one, she immediately set about to 
prepare for her contemplated journey. 

Mrs. Penfold strove earnestly to make peace 
between the father and his child, but as there 
was no desire on either side to second her 
efforts, she could not succeed. 
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During the next few days, while her father 
was at home, Florence stopped in her own 
room that she might not by any chance meet him. 
On the fourth morning, after a brief good-bye 
to Mrs. Penfold, she set out on her journey, 
accompanied by a girl whom she had engaged 
as her maid. Her father would have been glad 
had she asked to see him, but he was too much 
offended to request her to come to him ; while 
she, on her part, was too proud to incur the 
risk of being rejected should she have made any 
such proposal to him. 

The knowledge of the cause of her leaving 
home, and the manner of her going, were kept as 
far as possible from getting abroad. Some few 
whispers could not be silenced, on account of 
the boasting of the old farmer s wife of the great 
man her son was to become in London. But 
her tales were generally looked upon with sus- 
picion, and therefore very little attention was 
paid to them. 

It was said and believed that since Mr. 
Penfold's second marriage, his daughter had 
grown discontented with her home ; so, while 
few questions could be asked of those who were 
fully acquainted with the circumstances, it was 
thought that, under pretence of going to London 
for change of air and scene, she had left her 
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father's house to free herself from a perplexing 
position in the family. 

After her departure her father appeared more 
than ever attached to his own hearth, with his 
wife and little son to bear him company. Thus 
weeks, months, and years glided away one after 
another, until the child was on the point of com- 
pleting his third year, as fine and hearty a look- 
ing little fellow as one might wish or hope to 
see. As no other child was born to Mr. Penfold, 
there was great fear that the same fate awaited 
him as had befallen his sister ; in short, that he 
would be spoiled with over-fondness and indul- 
gence. It was not in his mother's gentle nature 
to deny him anything his childish fancy might 
prompt him to wish for, and sometimes even 
the sternness of his father bent as readily before 
him. 

Reginald Boyce, the son of an Indian officer, 
who had just left school, became the child's special 
favourite. The little fellow was never happier 
than when he was in his company, whether it 
was in the house or gambolling about with him 
on the lawn ; or sometimes, by special per- 
mission, with a nurse to a greater distance. As 
fond as the child appeared of the youth, so fond 
did the youth seem to be of him. 

He was never weary of mending his broken 
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toys, and sometimes surprising him with some 
new ones of his own making. On one occasion, 
when they had mourned over the death of a 
little favourite Pomeranian dog, he suddenly 
stood before him with it in his arms as if it was 
restored to life. By his art, which he had as 
an amusement acquired at school, he had pre- 
served the dog's skin, and stuflfed it so well with 
cork shavings or some other light substance, 
that the child could not for some time be per- 
suaded, when he saw it did not move, that it 
was not asleep, and he must wake it up for 
its dinner. When he was made to understand 
that it was not alive, he became doubly attached 
to it as a toy, and would seldom trust it out of 
his sight. When he went out on the lawn, if it 
was not carried out with him, it was placed in a 
window, where he could at any time he chose 
look up and see it. At night it was his constant 
companion, placed on a chair by the side of his cot. 
The happiness of the mother and father 
during these years would have been as nearly 
complete as human happiness ever can be in 
this world, had it not been for some distressing 
accounts they heard of the ill-fortune of the 
daughter who had so rashly left them to intrust 
her person to the care of a man of whom she 
really knew so little. 
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gance he had reduced himself. Thus far, his 
great knowledge of book-making had only served 
to empty his pockets, and lock up his estate 
under ruinous mortgages. He was always in 
want of money, and had no means of raising 
any. ' If that little wretch of a cousin of mine,' 
he would occasionally murmur to himself, * would 
only get choked with the croup or something 
of the sort, as I suppose there is no chance of 
any more coming, I might raise something on 
the estate, which must then in a few years be 
mine ; but as it is, I am pretty nearly hard up, 
and until my luck changes I must keep on the 
right side of my uncle.' 

His great difficulty now was to maintain a 
decent appearance in the world in which he 
wished to move. He knew his own house now 
no longer as his home. By his uncle's manage- 
ment it had been saved from the hammer of the 
auctioneer ; but it was let for a term to a 
stranger, from whom he received no immediate 
benefit. For the last year he had spent the 
greater part of his time in London, keeping up 
his subscription at his club, and occasionally put- 
ting in an appearance there, but generally 
spending his days and nights in out-of-the-way 
places where he could live cheaply, and, with a 
certain low class of reckless companions, indulge 
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his passion for betting on horses, or any other 
animal about which two opinions could be 
formed. 

Meanwhile, the grief and vexation which the 
disappearance of his daughter had occasioned 
•Mr. Penfold was gradually giving way before 
the influence of time and the presence of his 
wife and child. The deep-drawn, bitter, and 
sometimes angry sigh was repeated with less 
violence than it had been ; but it could not be 
entirely banished while the unknown fate of the 
rash girl remained a problem to be solved. 
Still, to the outside world, little that was pass- 
ing in his mind was visible. True, he was not so 
much in the hunting-field ; though he kept up his 
kennel of hounds as of old, and was ever ready 
to place them at the service of his friends. 

Sometimes he would go with his wife and 
child to the meet, and, though he did not hunt 
himself, enter fully into the pleasure of the com- 
pany. This led to an idea amongst his friends 
that, however silent he might be upon the sub- 
ject, he was suffering from an internal disease 
that made it prudent for him to lay aside for a 
time his more active habits. 

As the little son grew in size and strength, 
the idea naturally arose in the minds of the 
parents that it would not be good for him to 
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continue without some companionship of children 
of his own age. In furtherance of the object 
thus presented to them, they resolved to keep a 
sort of open house for the children of their 
friends to celebrate the third birthday of their 
darling boy. Although the little fellow was not 
old enough to take any prominent part in the 
day's proceedings himself, it would give him an 
opportunity of meeting other children, and per- 
haps be the means of guiding their choice of 
some two or three who should in the future be 
looked upon as his playfellows. 

Great was the pleasure and satisfaction which 
the invitations gave to many a little heart, and 
great and liberal also were the preparations made 
for their reception. As the day however ap- 
proached, Mrs. Penfold, without being able to 
assign any reason for it, began to droop and be- 
come desponding. Her husband, thinking that 
it arose from anxiety and excitement, tried 
to rally her pleasantly on the weakness of her 
nerves, and begged her, not only for his and the 
child's sake, but also for that of the coming 
guests, to arouse herself and be cheerful, as if 
she appeared ill or depressed it must have a 
serious eflfect on the success of the day. 

*I know it is very foolish in me to be so 
timid,' said Mrs. Penfold ; * but perhaps, as you 
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say, I have been a little overworked and excited. 
So I will take your advice, and for the day yet 
left for preparation be more careful of my 
strength ; and what would have been under other 
circumstances a pleasure for me to superintend, 
leave to the servants.' 

* And you will do wisely by so acting,' said 
Mr. Penfold, gently patting her on the shoulder, 
' for in truth it is as I have often told you, that 
the slightest thing that happens out of the 
common way fills you with anxiety not only 
about what you take in hand .yourself, but how 
others will be affected by the event or get 
through the part allotted to them.' 

* I am afraid I am growing a little nervous,' 
replied Mrs. Penfold, * but I will strive to over- 
come my foolish fancies.' 

* Surely we can have nothing to fear,' said 
Mr. Penfold, ' fronx surrounding ourselves with 
our friends. If we are careful they do not get 
too near the fire or the water, all must pass off 
well.' 

' I trust it will,' rejoined Mrs. Penfold ; * but 
do you know,' she added, after a slight pause, 
* that I cannot help saying I shall be glad when 
the day is over.' 

*A few more hours,' said Mr. Penfold, *and 
I hope you will not only be able to say that the 
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day is over, but that all connected with it has 
passed away very satisfactorily, not only to our- 
selves but to each and all of our guests. I have 
ordered some swings to be put up on the lawn 
in front of the house, and the friends of our 
youth, Mr. Punch and Judy his wife, are to be 
present by their side, while some little unex- 
pected incidents are to take place which will 
excite the wonder of the young people. Then 
if you will make it a special charge to one of 
the servants to attend to the fires, I will direct 
the keepers to be in attendance on the bank of 
the river, and then I think we shall on all sides 
be safe.' 

* You are very good,' was the gentle reply, 
' and I trust I shall see the happiness of all 
around you reflected in your face.' . 

* And may I hope that on your part it will 
be the same V 

' Yes, indeed,' said the young mother, as she 
welcomed her little son to her arms, who at that 
moment rushed into the room with his face 
covered with smiles, and began — with to others 
his unmeaning interjections — to convey to her 
-mind the wonderful things that were going on 
around them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In a low public-house in the neighbourhood of 
Holborn — now happily razed to the ground — 
some few days before the birthday-party was 
to take place at Grange Court, three men were 
seated in a little dark room, conversing upon a 
subject too deeply connected with our story to 
be passed over in silence. 

Two of the three have already been before us in 
the persons of Mr. Henry Penfold and Mr. John 
Ingleton. The third was a stranger, but neither 
in character nor personal appearance in any way 
better than the others. On the countenance of 
each was the too certain evidence of hard drink- 
ing and a dissolute life. Of the three men, the 
stranger appe^ared to have touched the lowest 
point of wretchedness. His threadbare clothes 
hung about his person, while his boots had pre- 
served scarcely a wafer s thickness between his 
feet and the floor. But upon his face an irre- 
gular life had set its strongest mark. 
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Next to the stranger must be placed Mr. 
Ingleton, but very little in advance of him in 
point of respectability. His clothes were thread- 
bare, and apparently received but very little 
attention from him ; while his hair was rough 
and bristling, wanting a little of that oil which 
he had a year or two before bestowed upon it 
with so much wasteful extravagance. 

Mr. Henry Penfold, whether from his greater 
prudence or sounder constitution, appeared to 
have suffered less than his companions. It 
might be that the expectation he still clung 
to with respect to his uncle had made him 
less reckless of his personal appearance than 
the others ; but however that might be, the 
difference was not so great as to warrant 
much time being spent in searching for the 
cause. 

Time had been when each might have been 
seen with a cigar in his mouth and bottles and 
glasses on the table before them ; but now the 
former was replaced by a short clay pipe, and 
the latter by a quart pewter pot, from which 
they each in turn took a draught. 

The conversation was, as might have been 
expected, in accordance with their appearance 
and the place in which it was held. It was at 
once sordid and with as little regard to truth 

11—2 
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and honesty as their appearance had to re- 
spectability. 

^ Yes ; take us together/ said the stranger, * I 
think we are about two of the most unlucky 
fellows in the world/ 

' And that's just my opinion/ said Ingleton ; 
* but why it should be so, it would puzzle the old 
fellow himself, I think, to show.' 

' Never say die,' joined in Mr. Henry Penfold ; 
' keep your eye upon the wind. When things 
are at their worst, you know they must mend 
to make any change.' 

* I wish I could only see the shadow of the 
coming change,' said Ingleton. , 

' Have you drained your old father and mother 
dry ?' said the stranger. 

*Now, look herel' said Ingleton, turning 
fiercely upon the man and dashing his clenched 
fist down upon the table with such force that he 
made the heavy porter leap up to the top of the 
pewter. * Let us have no more of that ; you 
know but too well what I have done, Fowler, 
and you know also that it is the only sore point 
I have about me. It makes me mad, I tell you, 
when you touch me there, and I would advise 
you not to do it again.' 

' 1 don't see why you should be so warm about 
it/ retorted Fowler. * Other people have 
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fathers and mothers as well as you. Why, you 
couldn't be worse if I had spoken about your 
wife.' 

*Hang her!' cried Ingleton ; 'I don't care 
what you say about hen She is a sharp one ; 
and because I would not let her be master, she 
ran away from me, and is gone, I don't know 
where. And more than that, if she saw me 
fall down from starvation, she would not put 
out her hand to help me on my legs again.' 

' And what would the old people do for you V 
asked Fowler. 

* Curse you and your question 1' retorted 
Ingleton ; * but I will tell you what they would 
do. Why, they would do just this : They 
would give me the last crust of bread they had 
in the world, and take their shoes off their feet 
to keep me from the ground.' 

* Well, that's more than mine would do for 
me,' said Fowler. 

' Then when you want to talk of mothers and 
fathers,' cried Ingleton, * talk of your own, and 
not of mine. Say what you like of my wife, but 
leave them alone, or you may be sorry for it.' 

* Your hot words will not make me sorry,' 
retorted Fowler. 

* Come, my men,' broke in Mr. Henry Penfold, 
*we have had enough of this. We did not 
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come here for the purpose of quarrelling about 
fathers and mothers. But,. Ingleton, I think 
you are a little too hard upon your wife. I 
suppose you don't forget how you got possession 
of her V 

* Not at your expense/ retorted Ingleton. 

^ I am not so sure of that/ cried Penfold ; ' I 
know you have many times tried to convince me 
that you acted honestly in what you said to her 
on my account, but I could never quite under- 
stand you.' 

' I dare say not/ retorted Ingleton ; * your 
understanding is too high or too low or too 
something else for me to hope to reach it.' 

'You are growing quarrelsome/ said Penfold. 

' And if I am/ said Ingleton, * good reason I 
have for it when you talk to me about my 
wife as if she had been a prize I snatched out 
of your hand, when you know she would not 
even look at you ; I wish to God she had fixed 
upon you as she did upon me 1 I know she is 
your cousin, but for all that, and for all the love 
you pretended to feel for her, I tell you now, 
as I have told you before, she has been the 
curse of my life. When your uncle had helped 
me to a good post, nothing would serve her but 
she must rush up to London to me without an 
invitation and get me turned out of my office 
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and so ruined a connection I was forming for 

the turf; and then ' 

' Stop, stop, my good fellow,' cried Penfold, 
' or you will forget she brought you her fortune 
as well as herself.' 

* No, I shall not,' cried Ingleton, * for with that 
she brought a curse ; and worse than all, a curse 
of my own making, because I was fool enough 
to let her hold the money.' 

' But you had the use of it, I suppose ?' said 
Penfold. 

* The use of it, did 1 1' repeated Ingleton, with 
an oath, * and perhaps you will tell me how I 
had the use of it ? Why, it was doled out to me 
in small sums, as pence are given to children to 
buy sweets with on Sundays.' 

' But you managed to spend it pretty well for 
her, I rather think,' said Penfold. 

' That may be,' retorted Ingleton ; ' but when 
she doled it out to me in the way she did, what 
could I do with it ? When I had paid for a 
bottle or two of wine, I had not enough, to make 
a large bet, and so I became careless of the 
small ones.' 

* Because you lost them all,' put in Fowler. 

* Yes,' rejoined Ingleton ; ^ and then when she 
said it was nearly all gone and we were forced to 
look out for a garret, she would not write a 
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word to her father for more, though my position 
in society depended on it/ 

* She thought your ill-luck would still follow 
you if she did/ suggested Fowler. 

' No/ cried Ingleton, ^ it was not that; but she 
was too proud to do it, and instead of doing as 
I wished, took to lectuiiDg me for my improvi- 
dence and the like, with her whining and tears/ 

* By your account, which you keep so fresh in 
your mind,' said Penfold, ' I had a narrow escape 
when I missed her/ 

* I should rather think you had ; for to show 
you how hard her pride made it for a fellow, 
when one morning I wanted to go out and look 
for a bit of luck in some comer or other, I found 
she had nothing in the house for breakfast, and 
when I took her best boots to raise a trifle upon 
them, she put on her old ones and ran away/ 

' Poor fellow T said Fowler, ' you have been 
almost as great a sufferer as I have been/ 

' And a much greater too,' cried Ingleton, 

* unless you have told lies and said you were not 
married when you had a wife no better than 
mine/ 

* I tell you I have not a wife/ cried Fowler ; 

* and yet I can prove to you that I have been 
as much put about as you have/ 

* All right/ broke in Penfold ; ' you are both of 
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you no doubt two desperately unlucky dogs, and 
for the matter of that I think I am no better. 
But you know we did not meet here to bewail 
our misfortunes, but rather to try and mend 
them ; so if you please we will have no more 
about bad wives and the like, but apply our- 
selves to business. You remember I told you 
that my good old uncle ' 

* Curse him I' broke in Tngleton. 

*Just as you please about that,' continued 
Penfold ; * but if you will listen to me, I will tell 
you the proposal I have to make to you.' 

* Away then to the starting-post !' cried 
Fowler, * and here's good luck to what you have 
to tell us ;' and with that he raised the pewter 
to his mouth and took a good hearty draught. 

* I say ditto,' cried Ingleton, and followed his 
example. 

' Well,' said Penfold, ' I was going to remind 
you that my good old uncle had invited me to 
be present at a party to be given at his house 
for the celebration of the third birthday of his 
darling boy, and be hanged to him 1 Now, for more 
reasons than one, I have sent a polite excuse for 
my non-attendance. In the first place, travelling 
is expensive ; and in the second, you know you 
see me in the best clothes I have out of the 
pawnshop. And though I may flatter myself I 
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am not quite so near the ground as you are, I 
do not feel quite up to the mark of making 
one in the brilliant company to be there as- 
sembled. The cheque for ten pounds which the 
old fellow sent me will not fit me out in proper 
style and pay my carriage down ; so my proposal 
is that we share the money amongst us, and 
set to work to improve our prospects/ 

* As how V asked Fowler. 

* Why, the state of affairs/ said Penfold, ' is 
just this : 1 have been hard up for some time, 
and when I received my invitation I thought I 
could raise a little money from our old Jew 
friend, upon the prospect I had of receiving, at 
no distant time, some property from my uncle. 
Then I could go down and take my chance of 
running away with some young heiress, or so 
ingratiate myself into the good opinion of my 
old uncle and his young wife, that I might know 
where at odd times I could look for a pound or 
two more than my present poor allowance.' 

* And you found/ said Fowler, ' that the old 
Jew was one too many fot you.' 

' Had it not been for that cursed boy he would 
have helped me to a few hundreds at about the 
rate of cent, per cent., I suppose — ^bless his old 
greedy heart I but, as the case stands, he will 
have nothing to do with me.' 
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* Can't you get the little wretch put out of 
the way V said Fowler ; ' poison him, or * 

' I don't think there is any occasion to go to 
such extreme measures/ said Penfold. ' Poor 
little devil 1 I should be sorry to know that he 
was murdered, but, as you say, if he were put 
out of the way, that would be enough. Now, 
there is an old friend of mine in the north of 
France, who would take excellent care of him 
if he could be quietly placed in her hands/ 

'What, you would keep him alive,' said 
Fowler, * that he might start up at some future 
time and claim the estate V 

* No ; I would take eflFectual means to pre- 
vent that,' said Penfold. ' The person to whose 
care I would confide him should not know his 
parentage ; but, by a little plan I have in my 
head, be herself quite sure that she does, and so, 
if she is unfaithful to her charge, fix him upon 
one else far removed from his real home.' 

'And how would you manage with him when 
he became a man ?' asked Fowler. 

* He should be brought up as a tailor, shoe- 
maker, or something of the sort. Then if he 
turned out a good workman, he might, for aught 
I know, work his way up to be Lord Mayor of 
London ; but he should never discover the secret 
of his birth.' 
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^ You seem to have your scheme ready cut 
and dried/ said Ingleton ; * but it may prove, 
like many of mine, not so easy to work out* 

* Let me only succeed in placing myself in my 
old position next to my uncle, and you shall 
never have reason to complain again of having 
to pawn your wife's boots to get a breakfast.' 

* You will come down handsomely of course,' 
said Fowler, * if we agree to assist you.' 

*I should like to know to what tune,' said 

Ingleton, * before I have anything to do with it. 

It would go rather hard with us if we made an 

•attempt to draw the boy away, and were caught 

in the act/ 

* What do you say to one hundred each V 
asked Penfold. 

* Not enough,' replied Ingleton. 

' Well, say two hundred then/ added Penfold. 

' Make it five between us/ said Fowler, ' and 
I for one will close with the offer/ 

' And I, upon the same terms/ added Ingleton. 

' You are deuced hard upon a fellow,' remarked 
Penfold ; * but I suppose, as usual, I have no 
choice, but must go on spending my money 
before I get it even into my own hands.' 

' You generally take pretty good care of your- 
self when I am concerned,' said Ingleton. * But 
now for your scheme. It is all very well to talk 
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of what wa will do when we are hundreds of 
miles from the scene of action, but how are we 
to get there is the question, and how draw the 
game when we do get there V 

* For your expense of going and working out 
the scheme/ said Penfold, ' I must be respon- 
sible. I dare say you will leave me without a 
penny, but no matter for that. The case is 
desperate, and must have a desperate remedy. 
I think I am safe for fifty pounds on a bet I 
have made. I have had a little talk with some 
clever men, and I believe my interest is not 
alone concerned that a certain horse should not 
win against which I have taken odds/ 

' And like a cunning fellow, as you are, while 
you have been able to do this,' said Ingleton, 
'you have been persuading us you were in 
almost as bad a plight as we are.' 

' And with good reason,' replied Penfold, ' as 
I have staked all upon this chance.' 

' I don't know who your clever men are,' said 
Ingleton ; * but I know when I have trusted to 
them, I have generally found they have led me 
in the wrong direction.' 

''Well,' said Penfold, 'if I do not win and 
cannot raise money to put my scheme in action, 
we must just stop where we are.' 

* But we may as well know how you propose 
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to carry out your scheme if you get the means," 
growled Fowler. 

at is a very simple one, and easily worked/ 
said Penfold, ' if you are the sharp fellows you 
set up for. Imagine yourselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grange Court. You will find I 
have a man there — one of the under-keepers — 
who is soul and body devoted to me, for the 
best possible reason — self-interest. I do not 
mean to involve him very much in your action. 
I shall just let him know that a certain person 
will be there on the birthday, who will be very 
desirous of seeing the child alone. I can trust 
him to help you, and also, when you have secured 
the game, to do his best to put the search after 
the missing boy far away from the right point, 
while you get safely away, not down the river, 
that would be too venturesome, but to a seaport 
at a little distance across the country, where you 
will no doubt find a ship to carry you in the 
direction you wish to go.' 

* I cannot go near Grange Court,' said Ingle^ 
ton. * I am too well known there.' 

*And do I hear you talk about being too 
well known,' asked Penfold, * when I have seen 
you pass about so well disguised that your own 
father would not have known you if he had met 
you in the street ?' 
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* Will you find me the disguise ?' asked 
Ingleton. 

'You can do nothing better than play the 
old countryman in frock and wig ; and for you/ 
he said, turning to Fowler, ' as you will be a 
total stranger there, little disguise will be 
necessary — only just sufficient to prevent you 
from being recognised at any future time/ 

Thus the two plotted against the happiness 
of many innocent persons, who, on their part, 
were only anxious to sympathise with sufiering 
in whatever shape or whatever place it might 
be found. The only redeeming point in the 
case of the plotters was that they appeared 
generally to shrink from the act of murder. 

Some person, on reading the above, may be in- 
clined to say that the picture produced is an 
exaggerated account of the plotting of some low* 
life villains whose birth, childhood and training 
rendered them unconscious of the enormity of 
the crime they were proposing to commit. But 
a little thought, accompanied by a retrospect of 
the history of the human family, may suffice to 
convince them of their mistake. 

Of the numberless crimes that have been com- 
mitted, and which have been recorded in history, 
none of them can be said to belong to any par- 
ticular class in society. Well-born or ignoble, 
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educated or ignorant, trained or untrained, the 
heart of man, when given up to the guidance of 
expediency, is ever the same, and ever liable to 
fall into the grossest errors and crimes. 

Does it follow, then, that the training of the 
child has little to do in forming the character of 
the man ? No ; certainly not. On the contrary, 
every day's experience shows that such a sup- 
position would be absolutely false. And woe to 
that family or nation that neglects to train its 
younger members in the Christian principle of 
obedience to God's laws and love for his fellow- 
men. All that is intended to be pressed on the 
mind of the reader is, that no amount of right 
training of the child will suffice to keep even 
the educated man from falling into the sin of 
selfishness, if he does not take the instruction 
in righteousness he has received to his heart, 
and shape his conduct by its influence. 

So far from the early training a man has re- 
ceived keeping him in the right path, if he does 
not put his own hand to the plough it appears 
to act in the opposite direction, and makes him 
more reprobate. With the loss of self-respect, 
which every man must possess to be master of 
himself, his very heart and soul seem to undergo 
a change, and he is lowered at one step to a point 
from which everything that is mean and mis- 
chievous takes its rise. 
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And thus it was with the three men to whose 
conversation we have been listening. They 
had sunk to that point of degradation that they 
were ready to embark in any plot and mean 
and deceitful action which did not involve the 
loss of their own personal freedom. 

The care they bestowed on their vile scheming 
would, had it been used in a righteous cause 
for the improvement of their fellow-men, have 
raised their souls to heaven instead of thrusting 
them down to the lowest depths of infamy. So 
low had their departure from their early training 
placed them ; and yet they were stupidly blind 
and could not or would not see it, but went on 
apparently rejoicing in the consciousness of the 
power they had of doing mischief 

When the conversation took place it wanted 
some days of the festive birthday, but only one 
day of the race which was once more to decide 
whether Mr. Henry Penfold was to look upon 
himself at least for a time as a rich man, or once 
more lose all and again be reduced to the level 
of his companions in worldly wealth as he was 
already in baseness ; when, as if to help them on 
in the reckless path they had chosen in opposi- 
tion to their better knowledge, the race proved 
favourably to them. Mr. Henry Penfold won 
his bet, received the money, and was at once in 
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a position to complete his arrangements for the 
contemplated journey to the north. And diiice 
he could now aflford to fit himself out properly 
for the company he would meet at Grange 
Court, he sent off another letter to his uncle 
to say that since he last wrote the business 
that had threatened to keep him in London was 
happily settled, and therefore, in spite of his 
former refusal, he would venture to present 
himself at the birthday festival of his little 
<;ousin. 

Having despatched his letter, he set earnestly 
to work to complete his, or rather their, arrange- 
ments ; at the same time telling his companions 
tliat he proposed himself to be present at the 
f(§te, but that they were on no account to allow 
any sign of recognition to pass between them 
there, should they chance to meet. His chief 
object in going, he told them, was that he might 
be upon the spot when they had done their 
work, to suggest a mode of operation of finding 
the missing child that should cause the search 
to be made in the opposite direction to tliat 
which it had been arranged they should take 
on their departure from the house. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

k 

Tn a new suit of clothes, and with a smiling 
face, Mr. Henry Penfold presented himself before 
his uncle on the eve of the day when the cele- 
bration was to take place. Mr. Penfold would 
have been well content with the inforniatioii 
contained in the first letter of his nephew ; but 
when he saw the young man stand before him, 
with the exception of a little blotchiness of the 
face and nervousness of the hands, as he had 
done in years past ere he had had an oppor- 
tunity of showing his naturally extravagant 
habits and fondness for gambling, he forgot 
many of his errors and shortcomings, and wel- 
comed him heartily to the house. Nor was Mrs. 
Penfold less earnest in her reception, though 
perhaps a little less demonstrative. 

As for the child, at his mother s bidding he 
ran up to the young man and put up his little 
pouting lips to be kissed ; then running back 
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again to the door, disappeared as suddenly as he 
had entered. Surely if the heart of Mr. Henry 
Penfold had not been dead within him, he would 
at that moment have been touched with pity 
for the kind friends for whom he was preparing 
such an overflowing cup of misery. But he was 
touched with nothing of the kind. He looked 
at the child as he ran away to the door, and 
said to the mother : 

' He is growing a fine little fellow, and is in 
every respect greatly improved since I last saw 
him.' 

Then he suffered the thought to fix itself in 
his mind, In a dozen years' time he will re- 
member nothing of the present, and to whatever 
occupation he is destined, it will come as natural 
to him as if he had been born to it. He will 
have no reason to regret the change, since he 
will not be aware that any change has been 
made. 

After having spent some time in pleasant 
conversation with his uncle and aunt on the 
common topics of the day,, he said : 

* If you will permit me, I will take a stroll 
round the grounds and look at the preparations 
you appear so liberally to have made for the 
reception and amusement of your company. I 
trust to-morrow will prove fine.' 
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* Yes/ said Mrs. Penfold, ' I trust it will, aa 
80 much of our out-of-door pleasure must always 
so greatly depend upon the weather ; and especi^ 
ally so as a great proportion of our company 
will be very young.* 

'But some adults are to come, I suppose?' 
said the nephew. 

* Only a few/ replied Mr. Penfold ; * that is, 
just sufficient to attend to the wants of the 
children, and keep them in something like order.' 

* I am glad of that,' thought the nephew, ' as 
there will be few to wander about at a distance 
from the house.' After standing silent at the 
window for a few seconds, he said : ' Then, with 
your permission, I will take a stroll and see 
what is going on.' 

' 1 would accompany you,' said Mr. Tenfold, 
*only that I am waiting to see the carpenter 
about some additional tables they tell me are 
still wanting.' 

' Oh, thank you, I shall do very well alone,' 
replied the nephew; and, indeed, it suited his 
purpose much better to be alone. One of his 
reasons for going out was to see the under- 
keeper he had spoken of to his compeers in 
London. 

Strolling awhile about the grounds, he made 
his way, without any apparent design, towards 
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the park-gate, where, as he was speaking to the 
gate-keeper, and kindly inquiring for his family, 
a stout, harmless-looking old man came up to 
the gate in a long white frock or gaberdine, 
which was buttoned up close under his chin, 
over which, and partly over his shoulder, hung 
an uncombed white beard. He wore a hat that 
had evidently seen better days. His complexion 
was very dark, while his eyes seemed oppressed 
with the light, or were suffering from a bad cold, 
as he kept them almost closed. His mouth at 
the same time being covered with bis beard and 
the hair on his upper lip. Under his left arm 
he carried a bag, and in his right hand held his 
walking-stick. Approaching the gate on the 
outside, he rested his stick by its side, and drew 
out from his bag an old fiddle and bow, much 
to the gratification of some children, who hap^ 
pened to be passing at the time. While they 
with eager expectation watched his every move- 
ment, he drew his bow with a flourish several 
times across a piece of rosin he held in his other 
hand, and then having tuned his instrument, he 
commenced to play a lively tune, which set some 
little feet in motion, beating time to it on the 
ground. 

* You have come a day too soon, old gentle- 
man,' said the gate-keeper to the fiddler. * You 
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won't get much here to-day, I'm thinking. Why 
didn't you wait till to-morrow V 

' Why should I V said the old man when he 
had finished the tune, speaking in a wheezy 
voice agreeing well with his weak eyes. 

* Because,' said the gate-keeper, *we are to 
have grand doings here to-morrow ; and if you 
had not been wanted inside, you woul4 have 
found plenty of lookers-on here, and some of 
them with a loose copper or two in their pockets/ 

' Will you let me in if I come back to-morrow V 
asked the fiddler. 

* I don't know about that,' replied the gate- 
keeper ; ' but as you seem an amusing old 
fellow, I don't mind asking the butler if you 
may.' 

* At what time V asked the old man. 

* Oh, at any time you like,' was the reply. 
The old man passed down the road towards 

the village, followed by the children, eager for 
another tune. Mr. Henry Penfold appeared in 
an idle, dreamy state of mind. After stopping 
awhile at the gate he passed out, and followed 
the fiddler for a few yards, and then suddenly 
approaching him, he whispered : * Summer- 
house, four o'clock.' Then speaking aloud, he 
said : ' For an odd sixpence, could you give 
these children a tune or two on their way home V 
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The fiddler took the money, and then with, a 
simple, * Thank you, sir,' struck up a tune as he 
walked on towards the village. Mr. Henry 
Penfold re-entered the gate, but instead of going 
directly back to the house, he turned away to the 
right, towards a little wood adjoining the park, in 
which a man appeared with a gun in his hand. 

A few words passed between the two men, 
but to what purport did not appear. It might 
have been about the game, or any other trifle of 
a like nature ; but whatever the subject wa^, 
Mr. Henry Penfold appeared well pleased with 
it, as he left the spot humming a lively tune, 
with a cheerful smile on his face, and made his 
way across the grass towards the house. 

It was now late in April, and the past severe 
winter seemed inclined to linger in every nook 
and corner where it could keep its icy finger out 
of the way of the midday sun. Here and there 
a little daisy reared its head above the trembling 
grass, but it did not seem quite at home in the 
sharp, keen wind that swept down in gusts from 
the north. In the garden around the house, 
where great care and attention had been paid 
to their culture, spring flowers were beginning 
timidly to show themselves. 

As Mr. Henry Penfold passed on to the house, 
he paid but little attention to his surroundings, 
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his mind being fully occupied by the business ia 
hand. He felt, in spite of his assurance to his 
fellow-conspirators that the job would be an 
easy one, that he was engaged ia a very delicate 
pastime, and that it would require but a very 
slight accident to render all his planning worse 
than abortive. Once he stopped for a few 
seconds near a bend in the river by which his 
path lay, and, gazing upon its discoloured current, 
muttered half-aloud^ *If he could only by 
accident slip into th^t, we should be saved a 
world of trouble and have a glorious finish to our 
enterprise. But I suppose his tender mother 
will be too watchful to let him stray so far 
from her side/ * 

That evening Mr. Henry Penfbld put a great 
restraint upon his every word and movement. 
He wished to appear before his uncle in form 
and behaviour as be was when he used to visit 
him while under the eharge of a tutor, and that 
he found no easy task ; considering the real state 
of his dissolute mind^ and the low company in 
which the greater part of his time had been 
lately spent, it was indeed no easy matter to 
get back to the comparative iunocency of his 
youth. However, on retiring to his room for 
the night, he congratulated himself that he had 
succeeded even beyond his hopes. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Peufold were too much occupied 
in what was passing around them for the business 
of the morrow to pay any special attention to 
him or his movements. His uncle was pleased 
to see — although there was at times a little con- 
straint in his manner^ as if he was acting a part 
that was not quite natural to him — a change, as 
he thought, for the better in his freedom of speech 
and general behaviour to his aunt. While she, 
judging of him by her own true heart, never for 
a moment doubted but the fondling he bestowed 
upon his little cousin and the attention he paid 
to her was done with earnest sincerity. 

' Poor fool !' he thought, as he threw himself 
on his bed and remembered the happy smile he 
had seen on her face when he had the child on 
his knee, and was pretending, as the little fel- 
low was playing with his whiskers, to bite off 
his fingers by suddenly turning his head and 
snapping at them with his teeth. * If she knew 
I intended to undertake the education of the 
little wretch, her face, I suspect, would have 
been rather acquainted with tears. Well, it is the 
work of fate. If I had been in his place and he 
in mine, they might have laughed and crowed 
together until doomsday before I would have 
gone out of my way to interfere with them.' 

Did he sleep soundly that night ? let the reader 
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imagine who has thus far followed him in his 
heartless career. But whether he slept or not, 
the night — as all nights will — passed away, and 
he arose in the morning a little timid of what 
might occur during the day, yet as resolved • as 
ever to carry out his purpose, and for his own 
selfish ends fill the house, which now began to be 
alive with happiness, with tears, misery, and 
despair. 

But it is yet early, and the breakfast is 
barely over ; so that there is still time, if not for 
his turning away from his purpose, for some 
unlooked-for incident to occur to render all his 
scheming and dissimulation vain, or better still, 
leave him and his worthless associates exposed 
to the contempt and scorn of an angry world. 

As the day advanced, the bidden guests began 
to arrive in rapid succession. Happily, during 
the past night the wind had moved from its cold 
northern quarter to the south-west, and the sun, 
appearing above the hills as if just escaped from 
an enemy, shed his warm beams on the happy 
faces that were turned to greet him, and made 
them feel that, compared with yesterday, the 
morning was summer-like and full of promise for 
the outdoor amusements which had been so 
lavishly provided for the invited company. 

A string band was stationed on a raised plat^ 
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form in the great hall, and its marble floor 
covered with polished boards for the convenience 
of the children and perhaps a few of their elders 
who might like to indulge in a dance. In the 
open space, a few yards from the front entrance, 
Punch's theatre stood out, as inviting and bright- 
looking as fresh paint and new silk curtains 
could make it } while near at hand, under a 
tent, was a roundabout with horses and carriages 
for any of the party who might like to take a 
ride or a drive round the central pole. In short, 
nothing was wanting within or without, should 
the day continue fine, to render the whole affair 
a complete success.- The dining and drawing- 
rooms were made fragrant with flowers from the 
conservatory and greenhouses,^ while the tables 
might be said to groan under every delicacy of the 
season, so unsparingly bad they been furnished. 
The unmistakable happiness of all around 
her, struck upon the heart of Mrs. Penfold with 
the most soothing effect. In bidding welcome 
to the guests and returning their smiles, her 
late nervousness almost entirely passed away, 
and she began to feel, as her husband had said 
she would, that her fears for the success of the 
day had been very idle and foolish. While he, 
ever watchful for the slightest indication of her 
feelings in her changing countenance, seeing the 
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cloud pass from her brow, gave himself to the 
pleasure of the hour with something like the old 
zest with which he had pursued the varied 
fortunes of the field. 

Of course the jiotice of the son and heir was 
the prominent object of the day. He was 
indeed * the observed of all observers/ and with- 
out being conscious of the position he occupied 
or the attention that was fixed upon him, it 
must be confessed that, for a child of his years, 
he behaved uncommonly well, and took the com- 
pliments that were paid him as if he knew 
they were his due. With the young ladies a 
few years in advance of his own age, he was 
fondled, and nursed, and declared to be the 
dearest little angel in the \yorld ; while those of 
maturer years, looking admiringly upon him, 
confessed to themselves that Mr. and Mrs. 
Penfold had good reason for the pride wi^h 
which they looked upon and spoke of^their son. 

Some of Mr. Penfold^s old friends, who knew 
of the certainty with which the nephew, until 
his uncle's second marriage, had looked to 
become heir to the family honours, paid a little 
extra attention to the manner in which he con- 
ducted himself on this, to him, inauspicious 
occasion ; but they could see nothing for the 
tongue of gossip to fix upon. If there was 
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anything at all remarkable in his behaviour, it 
was the gracious manner in which he treated 
his uncle and aunt, and the very kind attention 
he paid to his little cousin. 

In due time the sports commenced in right 
earnest. Mr. Punch's little house was gazed 
upon with expectant eyes, when the little man, 
getting out of his box with his accustomed noise, 
prepared to make his appearance on the stage 
with a fierce countenance and a cudgel under 
his arm, ready not only to assert his power but 
to force his convictions upon any one who might 
be rash enough to offer any opposition to his 
wayward fancies. After having run through his 
somewhat eccentric course, and proved by the 
broken headp he bestowed upon all that came 
within his reach that he was more than a match 
for anybody and everybody in the world of 
Punchisra, he, with a weary groan, retired to his 
box to rest awhile from the labours of the hour. 

Then the string band commenced in its live- 
liest strain, and while some hastened to the 
dance, others of a more robust turn of mind 
took their places in the swings and began their 
to-and-fro airy flight from side to side, while 
others mounting the horses or entering the car- 
xiiages, were sent spinning round the central 
pole to their little hearts' content. 
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About midday a message was brought to Mr. 
Penfold from the porter's lodge to crave permis- 
sion for an old fiddler to come up to the house. 

' Oh dear, no !' said Mr. Penfold ; * we have 
fiddlers enough here already, I think.' 

' Oh, do let him come, sir !' said a little fellow 
by his side ; * we saw him by the gate as we 
came in, and he seems such a queer, fat old 
fellow, and jumps about so funny !' 

' But you have ever so many fiddlers in the 
hall,' said Mr. Penfold. 

' Yes, sir, but not out of doors,' said the child ; 
'you are very good, and we have plenty of 
things to play with, only I thought it would 
be such fun to get him here, marching and 
jumping about amongst us.' 

* Weil, then,* tsaid Mr. Penfold, * we will have 
him in, but only for an hour, unless he should 
prove a very funny fellow indeed.' 

The messenger was not slow in returning to 
the lodge, and in a very few minutes, to the great 
delight of the little fellow who had obtained 
the order for his admission, the old fiddler was 
seen approaching towards the house playing a 
lively tune and shuffling along in a most 
comical manner, greatly to the amusement of 
the children who stood watching his move- 
ments. 
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There was nothing very remarkable in the 
precision of the performer, and doubtless the 
musicians within would have treated his per- 
formance with contempt ; but it was something 
new to the little people without, and interested 
them more than all the others could have done 
put together. Mr. Penfold looked on for a few 
minutes, more amused to observe the manner in 
which he was regarded by those around him 
than for anything good or bad he saw about the 
old man. He appeared to him to be one of the 
many who travel about the country visiting fairs 
and small public-houses to obtcdn a scanty living. 
Then, having given the man a shilling, he 
turned away to another group, saying as he 
did so : 

* Only for one hour, you know/ 

By this time the fun and frolic was at ifs 
height, and Mr, and Mrs. Penfold were fully 
engag^ in going about amongst tlieir friends 
and seeing that nothing was wanting that could 
tend to the social enjoyment of the hour. Gene- 
rally the fond mother bad the hand of her little 
darling in her own, as she moved about from 
place to place. An old nurse had been specially 
charged not to lose sight of him during the day, 
but as her mistress kept him so close by her 
idde, in the excitement of what w2is passing 
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around, the order was not so strictly attended to 
as it might have been, but then she felt there w.as 
nothing to fear, as when the child's hand was 
not in that of her master or mistress, it was 
invariably seized upon by the watchful Reginald, 
who was constantly near with the little toy-dog 
under his arm. 

The good things on the tables were so arranged 
that there might not be any sitting down until 
the close of the day, when a grand banquet was 
suddenly to be disclosed to the wondering eyes 
of the children, when each one would find a 
seat. This was done to avoid any general break 
in the performance within and without. During 
the day the children were taken to the tables in 
groups by their elders, and supplied with every- 
thing they could desire. 

As soon as Mr. Penfold had left the fiddler, 
the old man's antics became more extravagant 
than ever, to the increased amusement of the 
lookers-on. 

'Must he go in an hour?' asked one little 
fellow of another. 

* Oh yes, of course he must,' was the reply ; 
'you heard Mr. Penfold say so.' 

* I am so sorry,' said the other ; ' for I think 
he makes more fun than all the others put 
together.' 

VOL. I. 13 
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The disagreeable limit of the time was not 
unsatisfactory to the children alone. The fiddler 
felt it keenly. His employer had directed him 
to be at the summer-house by the river on the 
edge of the wood at four o'clock, and now the 
latest he could manage to be near the spot would 
be two o'clock. 

He had received no notice of what was to 
take place when he was in the summer-house, 
but he felt certain it was only a part of the 
general plan, and that if he was not there to 
take his part in it, the whole scheme would be 
very likely to get disarranged and fall to pieces. 

What was to be done? He played and 
danced and shuffled about, but could not see his 
way out of the labyrinth in which the single hour 
appeared to have placed him. 

' I must at all hazards,' he thought, ' speak to 
Penfold, and learn what is to be done.' The 
thought, however, did not occur to him without 
a curse or two on Mr. Penfold, who had for the 
time upset all his calculations, but it is not 
necessary to repeat them here, the depraved 
state of the man's heart may be clearly under- 
stood without repeating the gross words he 
silently used. 

Several times he made an attempt to speak 
to Mr. Henry Penfold, but the risk was too great 
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in the presence of such a crowd with quick ears 
and sharp eyes for anything more than an 
attempt, and to makf) the matter worse, the 
gentleman could not or would not see his signs 
that he wished to speak to him. At last, driven 
to despair, he determined to feign sickness, and 
by that means delay his departure. But na 
sooner had he done so, than he saw the mistake 
he had made. When he cried, * I am ill T and 
fell on his knees to the ground^ a universal 
chorus of young voices shouted out the poor 
fiddler is ill, which brought several adults to his 
aid, but, fortunately for him, no doctor amongst 
the number, or his disguise would have been 
immediately detected and his person recognised 
to his utter confusion. 

Freeing himself as soon as he could from their 
proffered assistance, he said if he might go 
over to the river and plunge his head into the 
water, he should soon be better. As no one 
was very anxious to take or recommend a 
man of his seeming character to be taken into 
the house, his wish to go to the river was not 
opposed ; but one of the servants, hearing of his 
illness as he passed, and not wishing to have 
any trouble with him, suggested that he should 
go over to the summer-house by the river^ 
where something warm should be taken to him, 

13—2 
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and then i^he did not get better, a doctor might 
be sent for. 

' I think I shall soon be better if I can get, 
over there and rest a little,' was the faint reply 
of the old man, as he placed his fiddle under his 
arm and limped away in the direction of the 
desired spot. The children looked after him, and 
seemed inclined to follow in his wake, when he 
turned and said, ' Please let me go alone ; I 
think I shall soon be well enough to come back 
again to you.' 

On his way he met with the under-keeper, who 
had been specially appointed as the guardian of 
the river. The man very good-naturedly lent 
the old man his arm, and led him off to a seat in 
the summer-house. He then as good-naturedly 
returned to the house for the something warm 
promised by the servant to the old man. As 
he was about to enter, he encountered Mr. 
Penfold and his nephew, and told them the 
object of bis visit. 

* Poor fellow,' said Mr. Penfold, ' why did you 
not bring him into the house V 

* I was not here, sir, when he was taken ill,' 
said the man ; ^ I only met him on his way to 
the summer-house, where he had been recom- 
mended to go by one of the servants.' 

' We must not let him die there,' observed 
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Mr. Penfold. ' It is unfortunate that we have 
no doctor amongst us at the present moment. 
I wish/ he continued to his nephew, ' that you 
would just run over and see if you think he 
requires a doctor to see him. If you imagine he 
does, we will send for one immediately, poor old 
fellow/ 

Mr. Henry. Penfold quickly performed his 
uncle's behest, and returned with the cheering 
intelligence that the old man was nearly himself 
again from the effects of the warm brandy and 
water he had just taken, and that there did not 
appear to be the least occasion that a doctor 
should be sent for. 

* I am very glad to hear it,' said Mr. Penfold ; 
' for if we had had to send for one here to-day, 
some horrible tale of an accident or sickness to 
our guests would have taken wings to itself and 
flown far and wide over the country. Will you 
see that one of my men goes with him to his 
place of halting for the night if there is any fear 
of his falling down by the way V 

* I do not think there is the slightest fear,* 
was the quiet reply ; * but I will see that your 
wishes are attended to.' 

And thus the inadvertent act of the fiddler, 
which threatened to bring the doctor to his side 
and cover him with confusion, had, with but 
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little management of his own, produced in the 
sequel a more favourable arrangement for his 
plans than the most laborious thought on his 
part could have even suggested. 

In possession of the summer-house by the 
river, with the under-gamekeeper as his assistant 
and his co-conspirator, Fowler in the wood .within 
hearing, was an advantage only to be dreamed of 
before. While the chief of the party, by the 
express desire of his uncle, was made, as it 
were, the superintendent to watch over them. 

A little whispering together, and their future 
course was finally decided on. By some means 
or other the child was to be drawn to the spot, 
and then dealt with as circumstances might 
suggest. Allowing sufl&cient time for the seem- 
ing recovery of his illness, the old man began 
again to tune up his fiddle, and in appearance 
return to the children in the distance, who, with 
childish curiosity, were anxious to discover the 
movements that were taking place in the sum- 
mer-house. A shout of pleasure gave notice of 
their satisfaction when they saw the old maa 
with fiddle in hand come out, and a few paces from 
it begin to play and dance as before. Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Penfold were at the time in a posi- 
tion to command a view of that part of the park. 

It had been the nephew's care, and with great 
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cunning he had accomplished his purpose, to 
have them on the other side of the house. Their 
little son, they knew, was surrounded by their 
friends and under the charge of an old servant, 
with Reginald as his protector, and therefore 
they had no thought of fear that any mischance 
could befall him if he was out of their sight for 
a few minutes- 

Unfortunately it happened at that particular 
time that the old nurse was engaged in speaking 
to a lady just within the hall ; but she knew that 
the youth Reginald had the little fellow by the 
hand, and therefore she had no fear for his safety. 
When the fiddler had passed a few steps from 
his retreat, he halted and began capering about 
in a circle, and ever and anon stooping down as if 
picking up something from the ground. The 
curiosity of the most forward of the children 
grew insupportable. Each minute, as the fiddler 
did not come to them, they almost unconsciously, 
little by little, one before the other, approached 
towards him. As they did so, he gradually drew 
back to the side of the river. 

The guardian of the heir of the estate had not 
passed the age of curiosity, and was, with his 
little charge and the favourite dog under his 
arm, drawn on with the others. As they stood 
looking on at the antics of the old man, some of 
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the children passed oa close to the river. The 
under-keeper, who happened to be at a little 
distance, hastened to the spot, as he said after- 
ward, to make them go back, when, in his hurry 
and nervousness to save one from falling in, he 
pushed against another, and sent him toppling 
over the bank into the discoloured water. 

In a moment the fiddler ceased, and all was 
noise and confusion ; every one anxious to save 
the drowning boy, but no one able to see by 
what means it could be done. 

* Jump in after him 1* cried Reginald to the 
keeper. 

' I can't swim,' whined the man. 

* Out of the way, coward !' exclaimed the youth, 
as he thrust the child into the summer-house 
and placing the dog in his arms, in a moment 
leaped into the river. 

He overshot his mark and had some difficulty 
in regaining the bank, when he found that the 
boy had fallen into shallow water, and save only 
for the wetting and the fright he had received, 
was in no way injured. 

' Here, lend a hand, will you,' cried Reginald 
to the author of the mischief, * and help us up 
the bank if you are not too great a coward for 
that !' 

The man slowly, carefully, and cautiously 
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approached the edge of the river, and as he did 
so a great splash was heard in the water ; but so 
eager were all to see the boy brought up from 
the river, which was not done for some little 
time owing to the awkwardness of the man, 
that no one paid any attention to it, or if they 
did, supposed it was only a portion of the bank 
which had become detached and fallen down. 

When Reginald, with the child he had re- 
covered, was safely on the bank, dripping wet as 
he was, he rushed into the summer-house for his 
little charge. Very great was his surprise and 
horror to find the place empty. 'Where — where 
is Master Penfold V he cried, rushing out again, 
almost frantic with fear. But there was no one 
to answer and say * He is here.* For a few seconds 
a dead silence prevailed. Each one looking to 
his neighbour for an explanation of the excite- 
ment of Reginald. Then a universal hubbub 
arose of question and answer as to where the 
child could be, when some one remembered that 
he had heard a great splash in the water, and 
another added, * Perhaps he has fallen into the 
river.* This was enough for the startling intel- 
ligence to take flight and go on the wings of 
the wind amidst the assembled guests that 
Master Penfold had fallen into the river and was 
drowned. 
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Reginald took heed of nothing that was pass- 
ing around him, but, impressed with the idea that 
the child had fallen into the river and was being 
carried away by its current, ran along the bank 
in the direction of the stream, painfully sensitive 
in sight and hearing to every object that was 
floating on its surface or the gurgling sound it 
made in passing by or over any obstruction in 
its course. 

After running thus for full a mile, he suddenly 
stopped, and bursting into tearg, clasped his 
hands together and cried : 

* It is useless to go farther, he cannot have 
passed this point, and if he is anywhere in the 
water he must have been long since dead.' 

He spoke and thought of the minutes that had 
passed since the accident as so many hours. 

On his way back he was met by some men 
whom the sudden outcry had summoned to his 
assistance, but he was able to give but very 
unsatisfactory answers to their eager questions, 
so great was his consternation and grief. 

By that time the children had been hurried 
from the side of the river, most of them crying 
aloud ; those who did not understand the nature 
of the dreadful accident that had happened, 
following the example of their elders, cried 
simply because the others did. When the old 
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nurse appeared on the scene she was in a state 
little short of madness, and was forcibly re- 
strained from throwing herself into the river by- 
one of the visitors who had accompanied her 
from the house. 

When the dreadful news fell upon the ears of 
Mr. and Mrs. Penfold, they hurried out from 
the house with trembling steps, alas ! only for 
the confirmation of their fears. On their way 
to the river they met Reginald in his wet clothes, 
and one glance at his horror-stricken face told 
them the sad truth. In a broken voice, amidst 
sobs and tears, he stammered out all he knew of 
what had happened, and then stood trembling 
before them. 

The young mother looked on in silent wonder. 
She could not realise the terrible truth that her 
child was gone. She leaned upon her* husband's 
arm, or rather clung to it, as if she was afraid of 
losing him also. Their friends gathered round 
them and persuaded them not to stop by the 
river, but Mr. Penfold shook them off from 
himself, as he said : 

* Will some one take my wife to her room ? 
I must know more of what has occurred before 
I leave the spot.' 

' I cannot go without you,' murmured his 
wife. 
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'Yes — ^yes, dearest, you mustT he rejoined 
hastily, in a tone of command. ' If you will go 
all may yet be well.' 

With that, having given him one, unacknow- 
ledged, pleading look, she suffered herself to be 
led away towards the house. 

While this was passing, Mr. Henry Penfold 
had not been idle. When the first intimation 
of the accident reached him, he was in pleasant 
conversation with his uncle and aunt. With- 
out a moment's thought, and not waiting for 
them, he rushed out to the river, and calling for 
drags, rakes, forks, ladders, or anything else that 
might come to hand, set every one to work his 
voice could reach to search for the body of the 
missing child. An old boat, too, which required 
constant bailing out to keep it afloat, was put 
in requisition for upwards of an hour before 
many gave up the idea that the body of the 
child might be recovered before life was quite 
extinct. Amongst this number was the alarmed 
but hopeful father. 

When it became but too evident that the 
child could not possibly be recovered alive, and 
the rude instruments they were using for the 
recovery of the body did but very imperfectly 
perform their office, Mr. Henry Penfold gently 
suggested to his uncle that it would be well if. 
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while the search was going on with the tools they 
had at hand, an order was sent down the river to 
the shipping station for more powerful drags, and 
men who knew how effectually to use them. 

* I have already despatched a messenger for 
the purpose/ replied Mr. Penfold ; * but alas, 
alas !' he continued, ' their most successful 
efforts can only now confirm my fears ;' and he 
dashed the scalding tears from his eyes, as if 
ashamed of the weakness they betrayed. 

* It is very strange that no one witnessed the 
accident,' observed Mr. Henry Penfold. 

'Strange indeed, amidst such a crowd,' 
replied the uncle. Then seeing Reginald still 
rushing about wildly up and down the river, 
he beckoned him to approach, and said, * If the 
nurse forgot her duty and let you take entire 
charge of the child, what could induce you to go 
near the water, or trust the poor child out of 
your sight for a moment V 

* I don't know, sir — I don't know, sir,' was the 
-stifling heart-broken reply. 

' If I am rightly informed,' said a gentleman 
who stood near, *it was for the purpose of 
saving my child's life.' 

' I beg your pardon, sir,' rejoined Mr. Penfold ; 
* in my grief for my own loss, I had forgotten 
your narrow escape from a like affliction.' 
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*T think/ said the gentleman, *that the 
reason no one witnessed the second accident, 
was because at thp moment they were so com- 
pletely engrossed with the first; I cannot tell 
you how deeply I sympathise with you in your 
affliction [and the cause which has apparently 
led to it, still I should be acting unjustly to the 
youth if I did not tender him hearty thanks for 
saving my child's life at the risk of his own.' 

* Yes, yes,' said Mr. Penfold, * I will not be 
selfish ; I feel you are right, and hojvever great 
the misfortune he has brought upon me, I can- 
not disapprove of what under the circumstances 
he felt it was his duty to do. Any explanation 
I have to seek from him will be to learn why 
he was near the river.' 

* In my opinion,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, ' he 
has grossly betrayed his trust, and entirely 
forfeited your good opinion of him. Many a 
man has been shot for a less flagrant crime.' 

As the poor youth stood trembling before Mr. 
Penfold, he looked as if it would have been 
almost a charity to shoot him, or in any other 
way put him out of his misery. 

*Go to your room and take off your wet 
clothes,' said Mr. Penfold. 

Reginald turned away, and without a word 
submissively obeyed, scarcely knowing, so great 
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had been the shock to his braio, whether the 
scene in which he was moving and what he had 
undergone in the last hour or two was not the 
work of some midnight wild dream from which 
he had not power to arouse himself. 

'You will, if you please/ said Mr. Penfold to 
his nephew, in a choking voice, * superintend the 
work here ; I must go and speak to my friends.' 

*I think you will not have much trouble with 
them,' rejoined his nephew, ' as I see they are 
hastening away as fast as they can go.' 

* They are very kind,' sobbed Mr. Penfold ; 
' they doubtless feel that I could not ask themi 
to stop in ray miserable home. Do not let the 
men relax in their efforts,' he said, as he passed 
away slowly towards the house. As he reached 
the door the last group of general visitors were 
departing from it. Their eyes met, but no 
word floated on the air. Their hearts were too 
full of grief for idle compliments, and so they 
passed with a silent sad recognition. Some few 
of his more particular friends lingered behind, 
eager to offer their services if they could be of 
any use to him ; but little was said on either 
side, and they also very shortly afterwards left 
the house. Two or three lady friends were 
with Mrs. Penfold, striving in vain to comfort 
her. When she heard of her husband's return 
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she bade them good-bye, and then passing 
ghost-like to him in the library, without a word 
fell upon his breast and gave herself up to an 
uncontrollable fit of crying. 

And well it was for the poor heart-broken 
mother that hot burning tears came to her 
relief; hitherto she had sat silent in her room, 
striving to listen to the soothing words of her 
friends, without the softening influence of a 
single tear. As soon as she could speak to her 
comforter, she murmured: 'Has the search 
indeed proved hopeless? You do not speak. 
Must we then be separated from that dear 
anffel for ever ?' 

* No, not for ever, dear one,' softly whispered 
her husband. 

* But for ever in this life V sobbed the bereaved 
mother. 

* Alas 1 I fear so,' was the reply. 

While this was passing in the library, the 
female portion of the establishment — ^for every 
male servant was on the bank of the river — were 
passing about from place to place as in a dream. 
The silence of the house, in which had so lately 
been ringing the merry voices and laughter of 
happy children, was now so intense that the 
ticking of the various clocks within the rooms 
could be plainly heard as if talking to each 
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other of the miseries of human life. The largre 
room which had been prepared for the general 
meeting for dinner, supper, or whatever term 
might be most applicable, remained closed, with 
its dainties spread out temptingly to view, with 
not one little bright eye to look upon them. 

In other rooms glasses and bottles remained 
half-emptied as they were when the sad news 
burst into the rooms and scattered the company 
in all directions. Even the very lemonade- 
bottles lay on their sides, with the wire that had 
secured the corks taken off, and the knife which 
had partly cut the string lying by its side as it 
had fallen from the hand of the servant when 
the fearful tidings reached the tables. What 
was to be done next? Even the housekeeper 
herself could not tell, and neither she nor anyone 
else was thoughtless enough to go to the library 
for directions. So they moved about from place 
to place as they had never done before, without 
aim or object, unless when they were passing ^ 
window that invited them to look out towards 
the river. 

Meantime, owing to the arrival of men with 
a good boat and proper drags for testing the 
contents not only of the water but the dark 
mud at the bottom of its bed, a more active and 
systematic search was being carried on. But 
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nothing came of it excepting at times a little 
extra excitement when the drag, seizing hold of 
the old root of a tree, or some other hindrance to 
its free passage through the water or mud, 
seemed to have found something below, which it 
. hesitated to bring to the surface. Mr. Henry 
Pen fold continued apparently unwearied at his 
po8t, and was ready when his uncle came out 
again to give him every particular of what had 
been done during his absence. 

As long as daylight lasted the search was con- 
tinued down the river toward the point where 
the sailing vessels were commonly obliged to 
stop owing to the shallowness of the water, which 
there passed over a very rough and stony bottom. 
Gradually the company on the river's-bank grew 
less, as the chief part of those who had assembled 
there had been merely lookers on. The musi- 
cians returned to the hall and collected their 
instruments, which they had left scattered about 
in their temporary orchestra as so much lumber ; 
while the old fiddler, after looking with fear and 
trembling at the confusion his antics had pro- 
duced in drawing the children towards the river, 
said he was so overcome, that he did not think 
be could get to his lodgings without assistance, 
begged Mr. Henry Penfold to let one of the men 
help him at least as far as the park-gate. 
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Mr. Henry Penfold at first replied sharply, 
and said no one could be spared ; but then, seeing 
the under-keeper at a little distance, mooning 
about as if he did not know what to do with 
himself, he shouted to him to come and assist 
the old man on his way, and to be sure not to 
leave him until he was quite certain he could go 
alone. 

When the increasing darkness would no longer 
permit the search to be continued, the whole of 
the men who had been engaged in it were taken 
by the superintendant to the servants* hall, 
where they were regaled with a good substantial 
supper and some of the lighteV food which had 
been prepared for the company. Such of the 
men as had come from a distance were, at Mr. 
Penfold's request, provided with lodgings, that 
they might be able on the first dawning of re- 
turning daylight to resume their mournful task. 

Some of the servants ventured, to say they 
thought it would be useless to continue the 
aearch, as most likely the body would not be 
found until it had been in the water for a cer- 
tain number of days, when it would of its own 
accord rise to the surface. 

Mr. Henry Penfold, who happened to be pre- 
sent when this was said, took the men sharply 
to task for talking, as he said, so foolishly. 

14—2 
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* Do you not know/ continued he, * that the 
drags search the mud as well as the water, and 
if the body should get fixed in the mud or clay 
at the bottom of the river it would soon be 
covered with the drift/ which the stream, they 
could see, -was constantly bringing down, and 
would never come to the surface at all as long as 
the world lasted. No, they must not give up in 
despair, but go on with the dragging, even though 
it should keep them daily at work for the next 
month. As there was no one to dispute his word, 
the search went fruitlessly on from sunrise to 
sunset. 

At length, when nearly a month had elapsed, 
the hands of the searchers fell listlessly to their 
sides. Mr. Penfold had spoken discouragingly 
of the work, and it was generally admitted that 
the body would never be found in the river, as 
it must long ere this have been carried by the 
current out into the open sea. The hea|*t of 
Mr. Penfold trembled as this conviction forced 
itself upon his mind, and it was with difficulty 
that he summoned up sufficient courage to speak 
the horrible truth to his wife. 

She ' had, however, by this time become fully 
convinced in her own mind that such must be 
the case ; and as she looked upon the agonised 
face of her husband as the words^ 'No dis- 
covery ' came from his lips at the close of each 
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returning day, she lost a great part of her own 
suffering in her desire to comfort him. 

The depressing information he had to com- 
municate to her, therefore, when all that could 
be done had been done, fell less heavily upon her 
ear than it otherwise might have done. For his 
sake she would bear up against the burden of 
an aching heart, and a depression of spirit that 
words must be powerless to describe. 

When the river bank no longer afforded 
employment to Mr. Henry Penfold, he became 
very restless in and about the house. His 
uncle and aunt were not in a fit state of mind 
to find any companionship in his presence. All 
that they seemed to want was quiet and the 
undisturbed possession of each other's company. 

The inquiry that was set on foot as to the 
origin of the first accident wa8 chiefly managed 
by Mr. Henry Penfold. At first his uncle 
appeared very earnest about it, but when he 
saw that it had really little to do with his own 
loss, while he sat by and heard the questioning, 
his mind Wandered away to other scenes which 
he had previously pictured in his mind, but 
which were now never to be realised. 

The questioner was very severe in his examina* 
tion of the under-keeper, and harsh in his expres- 
sion of what he thought of his conduct in the 
whole affair. He told him he was not worthy of 
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the position he held in his uncle's establishment, 
and ought to be sent off the premises immedi- 
ately. As there was no one to speak a good 
word for him the sentence was at once carried 
out, and he was directed to leave the premises. 

' Go away with you !' cried the incensed 
examiner; 'and considering the estimation you 
must be held in in this country I would advise 
you to get away to the wilds of America, or 
some other out-of-the-way place where you may 
never be heard of again.' 

The words were harsh, and the man for a 
time seemed to feel them keenly ; but presently 
he set about packing up the few things he could 
call his own, and having obtained from the 
bntler the amount of his wages that was due to 
him, he sullenly left the house, never to return 
to it again until a very different state of things 
prevailed in and about the place. 

Poor Reginald, who had neglected his charge 
in his eagerness to save the life of another, was 
so questioned and worried, that in a short time 
be was obliged to be taken from the room in a 
state of excitement bordering on insanity, and 
was the next day declared by the doctor who 
bad been called in to see him to be suffering 
tVom a severe attack of brain fever. Of the old 
nurse no question could be asked. Her mind 
was gone, and a few hours after the accident 
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she was removed to what was commonly called 
the mad-house. 

Having, as he said, done his best to recover 
the child and to punish the servants for their 
neglect, there was nothing further left for Mr. 
Henry Penfold to do at Grange Court but to 
find a decent excuse for leaving it, and this he 
was saved from doing by the action of his uncle. 

' This is no place for you to stop in,' said Mr. 
Penfold. ' I cannot invite friends here to meet 
you, and it will not be good for you to stop here 
alone. You see we are too much broken down 
by our misfortune to be company for you or any 
one else but our own miserable selves. At some 
future time I may ask you to come back again, 
but at present you will be better away from us. 
To show you how sensible I am of your kind atten- 
tion, I have drawn a cheque for fifty pounds, 
which I beg you will accept, as I do not know if 
you are prepared for so sudden a departure.' 

' I shall hold myself, uncle,' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold, * entirely at your service,' as he took 
the cheque and put it carefully away in his 
pocket-book ; * but you are too kind, and I know 
not how to thank you.' 

' Do not talk of it,' said Mr. Penfold, and then 
with tearful eyes he bade him good-bye. * Your 
aunt also,' he added, * begged me to say good- 
bye for her. She is now sitting by the bedside 
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of Beginald, and begs you will excuse her for 
not coming down, as she is quite unfit for con- 
versation or leave-taking/ 

' I met the doctor a few minutes since/ said 
Mr. Henry Penfold, 'and I was glad to learn 
from him that he thinks he will soon be able to 
pronounce Beginald out of danger/ 

'Yes/ replied Mr. Penfold, 'he seems very 
hopeful this morning, and I can only trust that 
his hope is well founded.' 

* You will not fail V said Mr. Henry Penfold, 
* to tell my aunt how deeply I shall continue to 
sympathise with her, and how often she will be 
in my thoughts.' 

And thus, with a silent squeeze of the hand, 
they parted. 

Sad and wearying as it is to sit by the bed- 
side of a suffering fiiend, when instead of 
pleasant converse, nothing is heard but the 
unmeaning raving of a disordered mind, or the 
wild talk from a fevered brain, yet such a seat 
during the past month had been the means of 
keeping the demon of silent despair from the 
heart of Mrs. Penfold. From the moment when 
Reginald was said to be suffering from an attack 
of brain fever, she had devoted herself to his 
service, sitting in his room for hours together 
and endeavouring to soothe and comfort him, 
often cheered by the presence of her husband. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Our story now compels us to turn aside for a 
time from the unhappy inmates of Grange Court, 
and to take as our companions the men or fiends 
who have wrought so much mischief there. The 
reader has doubtless been long since persuaded 
that as the river gave not up the dead body of 
a child to the searchers, so no living child beside 
the one saved by Reginald had fallen into it. 

The plot which Mr. Henry Penfold had formed 
for the abduction of his little cousin, at the 
moment when it seemed threatened with dis- 
covery, took, as we have seen, a turn more 
favourable to his views than he had dared to 
expect. The seeming clumsiness of the under- 
keeper, which he openly so severely censured, 
met with his secret and unqualified approval. 
No less so the act of Reginald, who left the 
child he desired to get possession of alone in 
the summer-house, although he had openly 
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driven the poor fellow into a fever which might 
cost him his life. 

But these advantages would have been of but 
little avail, had there not been a third person 
ready to pounce upon them at the favourable 
moment. When Reginald plunged into the 
river, the fiddler and under-keeper placed them- 
selves in the doorway of the summer-house, just 
within which stood the helpless child, in such a 
manner that their co-conspirator could pass in 
and out without being seen by any one else. 

As a hawk darts with sudden unerring aim 
upon his prey, so darted Fowler in upon the 
child, who, before he could utter a single cry, was 
muffled up in a cloak and borne at one bound 
behind the summer-house into the wood. So 
far all was well, and the confusion that arose on 
the river s bank, as we have seen, was only too 
favourable for the villainous action to be safely 
performed. 

The danger, however, was not yet over. The 
slightest cry of the child might ruin all ; but so 
closely was the cloak pressed upon his mouth 
that he was almost .deprived of the power of 
breathing. 

By the aid of the under-keeper, a spot had 
been marked out in the midst of a dense growth 
of underwood, and some distance from the river, 
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where, if they were fortunate enough to secure 
the child, he might be kept until the arrival of 
Ingleton, who had undertaken the charge of 
getting him to the appointed place on the 
Continent. 

Only common caution was now necessary for 
the furtherance of their object. In the course 
of the evening Ingleton, in another disguise, 
made his appearance in the wood, and imme- 
diately, with the assistance of the under-keeper, 
took measures to get away with the child, who 
then appeared to be in a heavy sleep — whether 
natural or not, had it been Fowler s cue to 
answer, he might have been able to say — ^across 
the country to a small port on the coast. 

Arriving at his destination, Ingleton found, 
after a little inquiry, a small schooner about to 
sail for Calais. It was not exactly the place he 
wished to get to, but it was near enough for his 
purpose ; but when "he inquired the price of a 
passage, he was told it was not a passenger ship, 
and that there was not accommodation enough 
on board for a cat. Ingleton, however, met the 
objection by saying that he and his boy were 
used to roughing it, and that as they would be 
only a few days at sea, just room to stand up- 
right in would answer his purpose. 

After some persuasion and an oflFer to pay in 
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advance, the captain agreed to take him aboard 
and let him do the best he could for his own 
comfort during the voyage. When the vessel's 
sails were hoisted and they were fairly out of 
the little harbour, Ingleton breathed more freely 
than he had done before from the commence- 
ment of the enterprise. In the course of three 
or four days, if all went well, he would have 
performed his part of the contract, and with the 
money it would bring him in he would be able 
to start the gentleman again on his own account. 
He was not, however, a good sailor, and once or 
twice during the first night of his being at sea 
he began to feel that it was just possible he 
might not live to get to the end of his journey. 

As, however, the child appeared to suff'er 
equally with himself, another trouble was re- 
moved from his mind, in the opportunity it 
presented to him of accounting for its crying 
and restlessness. Had the weather been fine, 
and the sea smooth, he might have found it 
necessary to have resorted to Fowler s mode of 
sending the child to sleep. As it was, he could 
say to the crew the boy was peevish from sick- 
ness, and he thought it better to let him cry it 
out than spoil him by too much socking. 

As there was no female on board, and he ap- 
peared very kind to the child, no one showed 
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the slightest wish to interfere with him, or his 
management of the little one. 

On the third day the sun rose in a cloudless 
sky. The sickness from both passengers had 
almost entirely passed away, but it seemed to 
have left the younger one very weak and sleepy. 
They had just passed the Scilly Isles, and Ingle- 
ton was beginning to congratulate himself that, 
in the space of a few short hours, he would once 
more be safely on land, when his attention was 
arrested by the serious manner in which the 
captain looked away to the south-west over the 
expanse of water leading out into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In the far distance a little dark ridge of clouds 
showed itself, as if just rising out of the sea. 
After a brief consultation between the captain 
and mate, the ship's couirse was changed from 
one across the Channel to France, more to the 
eastward, along the English shore> as Ingleton 
supposed, for the purpose of getting shelter, 
should the rising clouds be the prelude of a 
storm. 

* We shall most likely,' said the captain to 
Ingleton, ' have to batten down our hatches ; 
will you with the child go below, or stop on 
deck and take your chance with us V 

* On deck with you, certainly,' said Ingleton. 
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* But why not run for the shore — I mean a har- 
bour, if you expect a storm V 

* The very thing we are about/ said the cap- 
tain, * and if the storm >70uld hold oft' for a 
couple of hours, we might find shelter round the 
eastern side of Rockbay.' 

The wind was favourable for the object the 
captain had in view. The deck was made 
secure, and every bit of canvas the ship could 
carry was spread out to the breeze, and every- 
thing seemed favourable to their getting round 
the point in time, when, to their utter confusion, 
the wind suddenly dropped, and left them on the 
weather side of a rocky shore^ absolutely help- 
less, if the storm should overtake them there. 

' We must do our best,' said the captain, as 
he gave certain directions about the sails, * but 
I am afraid it will go hard with us.* 

* Why do you think so T asked Ingleton. 

* It would not be easy to explain,' said the 
captain, * if I had time ; but I have not, for 
you see it is coming upon us like a wild beast.' 

Ingleton looked in the direction indicated, 
when he saw the clouds, not moving along in a 
mass together, but twisting up heap upon heap 
upon one another, and hurrying forward as if 
their separate parts were endued with life and 
consciousness. 
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Ingleton looked upon the child in his arms, 
who ever and anon raised his little heavy head 
and sobbed and sighed for he knew not what. 

' Poor little devil T he murmured ; ' you haVe 
begun your troubles betimes, and if it were not 
for the money I am so much in need of, I could 
almost pity you, and wish you had been left 
snug in your mother's arms. Poor wretch I you 
are shivering with cold ; your present clothes are 
but a poor substitute for the warm clothing you 
threw off with your heirship. Come, I will do 
the best I can for you while I am able. I sup- 
pose I shall soon have enough to do to keep on 
my own legs without nursing you.' 

As he spoke, he seized upon an old sheepskin 
coat, a part of his occasional disguise, and passed 
it round the qhild and the dog he was still 
pressing to his breast, and then hastily twisting 
a piece of cord round it, and making it fast with 
a knot, he tied it to what he supposed was a 
fixture on the vessel, but which happened to be 
a large piece of loose timber. He had just dis- 
covered his mistake, and was about to rectify it, 
when the first blast of the storm burst upon 
the ship, and sent him tumbling over the deck 
as helpless as a babe. One gust of wind followed 
another in such rapid succession, that it at once 
became a perfect roar, and vied with the clashing 
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thunder for the mastery. The lightning struck 
the ship, and the masts were snapped off like 
rotten sticks. Still the brave sailors struggled 
on with their duty. The anchors were let go, but 
they failed to grasp the ground to hold back the 
ship from its onward course towards the rocks. 

Ingleton was stupefied with terror, he could 
do nothing but frantically cling to the support he 
had at first seized upon. The sailors saw assist- 
ance at hand in the shape of a life-boat and a 
steam-yacht ; but as they went crashing on the 
rocks they felt they were powerless to keep them 
from destruction. 

Only two persons were saved from the wreck, 
and these apparently the most unlikely of all 
that had been aboard of the hapless vessel. It 
might be that their very helplessness saved them. 
For while the captain and his crew struggling 
to get through the surf, were dashed to pieces, 
Ingleton and the child remained passive, and 
were carried hither and thither by the swelling 
waves until they were rescued and provided for, 
as will appear in a future chapter. 

We must now return to Miss Penfold, of 
whom for a very long time we have heard so 
little. 

Wheij the rash girl took her departure from 
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the shelter of her father's roof she was full of 
self-confidence, and, as she thought, of knowledge 
of the world. Of her power to combat every 
difficulty that might present itself to her she 
had no doubt. Had she been told a truth which 
she afterwards discovered for herself, she would 
have resented it as a gross insult. In the 
country, and moving about under her father s 
influence, and by her self-assertion representing 
his power, she had been courted and flattered 
by a host of followers, ever ready to do her bid- 
ding and encourage her in her weakest foibles. 
On arriving in London she found everything 
there totally different to the life she had been 
accustomed to, and she shortly felt that she was 
in a strange state of loneliness amidst a crowd 
of people. 

In the first place she was not received by 
Mr. Ingleton with the warmth she had looked 
forward to. The news of her coming reached 
him before he was quite prepared to receive her ; 
in short, while he was hesitating in his own 
mind whether it would not be better to put off 
the marriage till some future unnamed period. 

He had found the appointment Mr. Penfold 
had procured for him one that he felt he could 
turn to his own advantage without the help or 
trouble of a wife. He had been in the office but 
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a few hours when he discovered a place where 
some choice spirits were accustomed to meet of 
an evening, where dogs and horses formed the 
staple of their conversation. It is said there is 
a kind of freemasonry between men of the same 
craft, and judging of what we see in the world 
of kindred spirits coming together, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that what is physically 
true is mentally also. 

But however that may be, Ingleton quickly 
found two or three in the office where his daily 
duties were to be performed influenced by the 
same tastes as himself and ready to admit him 
into their society for their mutual advantage, 
and that chiefly on account of his practical 
knowledge, of dogs and horses and some few of 
the knowing ones who boasted that they had 
spent their apprenticeship in book-making. He 
was therefore well content to remain a single 
man for some time longer, and was on the point 
of writing to Florence to tell her she had better 
keep quietly in with her father a little longer, 
when he was surprised by a letter from her to 
say she had left home and would be with him 
in the course of the next day. 

The same post brought a letter from her 
father to the head of the firm, cancelling all that 
he had previously said in the way of commenda- 
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tion of Ingleton, and in a few words giving him 
to understand that since his departure he had 
discovered that his word could not be relied on. 
The ofl&ce was the place for work and plain 
dealing ; and no sooner had its head made him- 
self acquainted with the contents of the letter 
than he sent for Ingleton, and having told him 
that he had received a letter from Mr. Penfold, 
said he was sorry to say it reflected rather 
severely on his character. Ingleton, knowing 
what had taken place at Grange Court, and con- 
cluding that it would be useless to offer any 
explanation, said rather flippantly : 

* If you are not satisfied that I am a 
proper person to be employed by you, sir, one 
word from you to that effect will separate our 
connection.' 

* The letter I have received,' replied the 
gentleman, ' appears to have been written under 
the influence of anger. Will you tell me what 
cause you have given for ' 

* It is useless to argue the point,' broke in 
Ingleton, *and so, to save all further trouble, I 
will at once bid you good morning.' 

The alternative to the oflBce had presented 
itself to his mind. Florence was on her way to 
join him ; and so, acting on the impulse of the 
moment, he took his hat and left the ofl&ce, 
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bowing to his fellow clerks, as he did so, in a 
manner which, with a brief whisper, said very 
plainly : 

* If you are obliged to spend your lives in 
slavery, I am not/ 

As he passed down the street he thought, ' I 
dare say Florence and I shall get on very well 
together, and so I will go at once and look out 
a lodging for her somewhere about Russell 
Square, as that seems a good central position to 
see all that is going on/ 

As he had been provided with cash for the 
purpose, he had little difficulty in finding what 
he considered just the very thing he was looking 
for. Florence, coming to him as she did, placed 
herself entirely in his power ; but he knew her 
character too well to attempt any dishonesty 
about the manner of their living together, and 
therefore decided that his next business should 
be to inquire about a marriage licence and have 
it ready by the time she reached London. 

* Yes,' he argued with himself, * she has obliged 
me to put my head into the noose, but it will be 
my fault if I allow her to draw it too tightly 
about my neck. I must bring her, down by 
degrees to the level of my management. A man 
who can tame a wild horse need not fear the 
strength of will or waywardness of a girl.' 
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At the appointed time Florence, with her 
maid, presented herself before him at the coach- 
ofiice. She was at first radiant with smiles at 
seeing him, but she was verj tired and a little 
excited with certain incidents that had occurred 
on the road. She had already discovered that 
travelling to London in a stage-coach was not 
exactly the same thing as passing about the 
country from place to place with her father in 
the family-carriage and attended by servants. 

On reaching her lodgings, she was a little 
alarmed at looking at the size of the rooms and 
comparing them with those of Grange Court. 
Beside which, there was a confined smell in the 
house, which to her nostrils, fresh from the pure 
air of the north, was anything but pleasant. 

Mr. Ingleton, believing he saw a spirit of dis- 
content ready to start into life, thought he would 
act wisely by beginning his training at once to 
bring her to yield up everything to his will, and 
be pleased with whatever he might think was 
good for her. She in consequence thought he 
was less warm in his welcome than he might 
have been, and became depressed and out of 
spirits. Nor was the case mended when he 
told her, in a light way, that he had an engage- 
ment with some friends and must leave her early 
in the evening. 
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In due time the marriage ceremony took place, 
but very different indeed were the arrangements 
for it to what they would have been had it been 
in the country under her father s roof and with 
his sanction. The lady of the house, and the 
little maid she had brought with her to London^ 
were the only witnesses to the marriage, beside 
the parson and clerk, the latter of whom, for an 
extra half-crown, acting as father, and giving 
the bride away. 

According to the terms of the will under 
which Florence inherited her fortune, the pro- 
perty could not legally pass into the hands of 
her husband, which soon led to unpleasantness 
between them. He was constantly wanting 
money, and seeing that she parted with it 
unwillingly, as he thought it beneath his man- 
hood to explain to her how he parted with it, 
he began to demand it as a right, rather than by 
soft words seek it as a favour. 

It was not long, therefore, before he appeared 
to her in a very different light to what he had 
done in the country. At first she resented his 
conduct with her old spirit, but she soon had 
reason to feel that that only made the breach 
between them the wider. As time passed on, 
he often left her for the whole day by herself, 
and when he returned at night, it was only to 
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bring her proof of the low company he had just 
left. 

Then he would disappear for days and nights 
together, and leave her to imagine that he was 
attending races, making rash bets and losing his 
money, until, within a year of their marriage, she 
had reason to fear that he had become a confirmed 
gambler and utterly careless of the company he 
kept away from her with the so-called ladies 
and gentlemen who were in the habit of meeting 
in places where he could not take his wife. 

Then she grew angry and spoke sharply 
to him, but he heeded not her words. His 
whole nature appeared to have become com- 
pletely demoralised, and he rapidly went from bad 
to worse, until her real fortune was squandered 
away in his mad attempt to grasp an imaginary 
one. 

As anger had failed to recall him to himself, 
so sighs and tears proved of no avail to stop him 
in his downward course. After, for want of 
means, they had been obliged to leave their re- 
spectable lodgings, they moved from one poor set 
of rooms to a poorer one still, until they could 
not possibly sink lower in the scale of civilised 
life in London. Then it was, when her spirits 
were, as it were, crushed out of her, to avoid 
personal violence, she fled from him. 
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Had she then returned repentant to her 
father, doubtless he would have gladly received 
her to his bosom, but for many reasons she could 
not bring herself to do that, the chiefest of these 
being that she feared if she did so her husband 
would follow her and make her fathers life a 
misery to him. No, she would rather go to 
some out-of-the-way place, where there was no 
chance of her being followed, even though to 
procure the means of living she had to engage 
herself in servile work. 

Fortunately, when her suspicions were aroused 
to the heedless character of her husband, she 
had resolved to put aside a few pounds unknown 
to him for use should any unlooked-for misfor- 
tune overtake them. Seizing the opportunity 
of her husband s absence one morning, when she 
found that even her wearing apparel she could 
no longer consider as her own, she crept out of 
their poor lodgings, and made her way to a 
coach-office she had noticed near Charing Cross, 
and engaged an inside seat in a coach to take 
her, she knew not whither, until the man in the 
office happened to name the place where the 
coach would stop in the evening. * Yes, that is 
the place I want to go to,' she said ; and then, 
having hastily paid her fare, took her seat in the 
coach, which was just about to start, and shrank 
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back into a corner to avoid the chance of recogni- 
tion by her husband, should he be passing. 

She found one lady passenger alone in the 
coach, but that no attempt might be made to 
draw her into conversation, she closed her eyes 
as if desirous of sleeping ; 'and it was not until 
they were some distance from the smoke of 
London that she opened them again. When she 
did so, her fellow traveller, a motherly kind of 
person, looking pityingly at her, said : 

* I am afraid you are not well, as I can see you 
are very weary, but not able to sleep.' 

' I am not very well,' replied Florence, in a 
subdued tone ; * I left home hurriedly, and not 
in very good spirits.' 

' Are you going very far V asked the lady. 

'As far as the coach goes to-night,' replied 
Florence. 

* You have a long journey before you then,' 
said the lady ; * but as I am going there myself, 
I ought not, perhaps, to make too much of it.' 

* Is it far ?' asked Florence. 

* Upwards of a hundred miles/ she said ; and 
then added : * You have friends there, I suppose ? 

* No,' replied Florence, with ^a sigh, * 1 am 
only going for change of air and scene.' 

By the time they were at the end of their 
journey they had become very friendly in their 
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conversation. Florence discovered that her 
fellow traveller was the mother of a young lady 
who, to eke out a pittance left her by her late 
husband, had taken the management of a large 
boarding-house, which was much patronised in 
the season. The old lady's manner was so kind 
and motherly, that Florence told her the object 
she had in view in leaving London was to escape 
from the cruelty of a husband whom she had 
married against her father's will. 

* I trust you have left no [children behind 
you V said the lady. 

' No,' replied Florence, with a sigh ; * I have 
never had any.' 

* And does your father know of your unhappi- 
ness V asked the old lady. 

* No, 1 think not,' replied Florence. 

* Surely,' said the old lady, * it would be better 
for you to return to him than to venture in your 
unprotected state as you are now doing amongst 
strangers V 

* I cannot do so now 1' said Florence very 
sorrowfully. 

' A few days' quiet rest by the sea,' said the 
old lady, ' will, I trust, enable you to judge 
correctly of your position. If you would like to 
go to my daughter, 1 will introduce you to her.' 

Poor Florence gladly availed herself of the 
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opportunity thus presented to her of finding a 
temporary home at the boarding-house until she 
could meet with some occupation which would 
afford her the means of supporting herself far 
away from her husband. She was able to satisfy 
her new-made friend that she might be safely 
recommended as a housekeeper in a small family^ 
or as a nursery-governess. And hence it was 
that after a few days' residence at the boarding- 
house she obtained a situation at the coastguard 
station near the place as housekeeper to Lieu- 
tenant Lonsdale, and to take charge of the 
education of his little girl, then in her tenth 
year, with whom we shall find her in a future 
page under the assumed name of Miss Preston. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

When Mr. Henry Penfold left his uncle with 
the cheque for fifty pounds in his pocket, he had 
good reason for hastening to London, as he did, 
on pressing business. The cause of this had 
arisen from a short note he had received from his 
friend or servant, Fowler, asking him for a sum 
of money for the furtherance of the business 
they had in hand, and which was required by 
Ingleton. 

After that gentleman's escape from the wreck, 
so bumped and thumped about had he been by 
the angry waves, that for some days he was 
hardly able to realise the position in which he 
so suddenly found himself placed. The child 
had fallen into other hands, and he was afraid, 
if he claimed it, the act might lead to a dis- 
covery of the plot in which he was engaged ; he 
therefore fell back upon his old scheming, and 
pretended to be an imbecile, from whom no re- 
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liable information of the ship or the child could 
be obtained. As his strength returned, he began 
to think of the means by which he could pro- 
ceed with his mission. It was true he had suc- 
ceeded in getting the child far from his home in 
the north, but his engagement was to take him 
to France, and until he had completed his con- 
tract, he had no chance of getting his reward. 
He must in some way or other lay hold of the 
child again, and find the means of crossing the 
Channel; but he was short of money, and he 
well knew that he might as well attempt to 
carry a mountain on his back as to resume his 
journey without money. 

Once he thought he was in a fair way of 
getting a sum sufficient for his purpose from a 
person he chanced to meet, but that chance 
failing him, there was nothing now he could do 
except to write to Fowler in London, and tell 
him the fix he was in, and that he must raise 
and send him some money, or all the trouble 
they had been at would go for nothing, or per- 
haps worse. 

When the letter reached Fowler it found him 
also without money, and, therefore, he could do 
nothing but forward on an intimation of it to Mr. 
Henry Penfold in the north, and thus a strange 
use was found for the fifty-pound cheque. 
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As soon as the gentleman had reached Lon- 
don, and made himself fully acquainted with the 
hitch in their hitherto good fortune, he turned 
his cheqye into gold, and with Fowler, set off for 
the south coast. And so well did they manage 
their business, that the child was recaptured, and 
safely landed in France. 

And now that every obstacle was removed, as 
Mr. Henry Penfold thought, to his raising money 
upon the estate, which must in a very few years 
— and it might be months, or weeks — fall into 
his hands, full of this idea, he sought his 
money-lending friend, as he playfully called him, 
to get a sum necessary for his own wants, and 
to pay his fellow conspirators for the work they 

had done. 

* You are still a little too sanguine, my young 
friend,' said the cautious and shrewd old money- 
lender, who for shortness, we will say was a Jew, 
though it may be well known that the business 
of money-lending is not confined to Jews. 

* Too sanguine I' replied Penfold ; ' what do 
you mean ? Why, you don't suppose my 
old uncle will be blessed with another son at 
his time of life, do you? One might as 
well expect to see you become the father of a 
family.' 

* You are growing witty,' said the Jew ; ' and 
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it is pleasant to have to deal with young men 
who can never see rocks ahead until they are 
tumbling over them ; but age, my gay young 
friend, and a little knowledge of the hard world 
in which we live, will bring down the loftiest 
imagination to the realities of life.' 

*I wish/ said Penfold, 'it would teach old 
men to do their business without so much talk- 
ing : or, perhaps, to put it closer to the point, 
preaching.' 

* What did you say you required of me V said 
the Jew. 

* What I thought you pretty well understood 
by this time, by the trouble you have given 
me about it,' retorted Penfold. 

' Oh, yes, I remember,' said the Jew ; * you 
want to borrow a thousand pounds.' 

' Exactly,' said Penfold ; ' I thought you had 
not forgotten it.' 

* A thousand pounds at forty percent, for five 
years, I think was the figure,' said the Jew. 

' To be sure it was,' cried Penfold ; 'and why 
you choose to make such a ceremony about it, 
it would take the old one himself to tell, 1 
think; 

'And I was to have a bonus of twenty 
pounds,' continued the Jew. 

'All right,' cried Penfold impatiently, 'go on 
old fellow.' 
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' And the interest was to be paid half yearly, 
and failing that to go on at compound interest/ 
said the Jew. 

' Yes/ said Penfold, * but what is the use of 
going over and over it again in this way ; the 
bond I sign will make that all plain enough, will 
it not ? 

* Oh yes, truly !' said the Jew. 

' Well, then,' said Penfold, out of patience 
with the slowness and procrastination of the old 
man, * get to work at once, or I will leave you 
and look out for some one who is not so fond of 
talking but a little more accommodating.' 

'And sworn to secrecy/ said the Jew. 

' Curse your secrecy !' said Penfold. ' What 
do you mean ? Do you think that I do not 
know that you are as much disposed to keep 
your dealings with gentlemen as close as they 
do themselves V 

* True, true I' replied the Jew ; ' yet we run a 
little extra risk sometimes.' 

' That may be,' rejoined Penfold hastily, * but 
you cannot say you will incur that in my case, 
unless you mean to alarm me by saying my old 
uncle wiU live till he is a hundred years old.' 

* But he has a son,' said the old man spite- 

fully. 

* No, he has not,' cried Penfold. '.Did I not 

tell you he is lost V 
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' Dead or alive ?' asked the old man. 

* What does that signify V said Penfold, * if 
he is not to be found.' 

' But if he is only missing/ said the Jew, * he 
may be found.' 

* I tell you,' cried Penfold, with an oath, * he 
never shall be found.* 

* Well, well,' said the Jew, ' do not let us lose 
our temper. You bring me word, proof I mean, 
that the boy whose interests and yours do not 
appear to be exactly the same is dead — is 
dead,' he repeated, * is dead — do you mark me ? — 
is dead — ^and then I will listen to you.' 

' What do you mean ?' said Penfold. 

* I must know the boy is dead before I 
advance the money,' said the Jew. 

* Why did you not tell me this before ?' cried 
Penfold. 

* I did not think you wanted to be told,' said 
the Jew. 

* Why, you heartless old brute !' exclaimed 
Penfold. * Did you think, when you raised your 
objections before, and I said I would have the 
little wretch put out of the way, that I intended 
to murder him ?' 

' Gently, gently !' said the old man ; * you are 
hot and hasty, and clearly in the wrong for being 
so. You come to me to borrow money, and I 
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tell you my terms. If they are agreeable to 
you and I approve of your security, we settle 
the business by drawing up and signing, but if 
they are not agreeable, we say good-day and 
part.' 

* And do you mean to say V asked Penfold, 

* that you will not let me have any money until 
I can bring you proof that the boy is dead V 

* I do/ said the Jew, * that is,' he explained, 

* upon the estate to which he has a prior claim.' 

Penfold gave a long shrill whistle, and then 
said: 

* You have helped me, old fellow, to make a 
great fool of myself. How can I prove the boy 
is dead, when I know he is alive ?' 

* Rather a difficult matter,' said the Jew. 

* An impossible one, you mean !' retorted 
Penfold ; ' but suppose he was dead, how could 
1 prove it V 

' Not very difficult that, I should think,' said 
the Jew. 

* Just let me know how it is to be done, and 
I will thank you,' retorted Penfold. 

' Did you never hear of a certificate of death ?' 
asked the Jew. 

* Yes,' said Penfold ; ^ but where is it to come 
from, and how am I to get it ? How do I know 
where the boy is, and if 1 did, and if he died 
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far from his home and amongst strangers, might 
not some busy body, if I made the fact known, 
ask me how I came to know he was in such a 
place V 

' Ah, to be sure I' said the Jew ; ' but if he 
died by accident at home in the river, as you 
tell me he is reported to have done, the case 
would be diflferent. You have only to pull his 
body out of the water and the thing is done/ 

' But I told you,' said Penfold, ' the river was 
searched for a month, and that they did not find 
him, and they are not likely to do so now, I 
think/ 

* And if he is as you seem to think,' said the 
Jew, in a light jesting way, * not in the river, 
might he not even now by accident find his way 
in and gratify the good people at home by 
coming at last to the surface, as they by their 
long watching are evidently desirous that he 
should V 

Penfold looked at the old man in silence for 
a few seconds, and then said : 

' You are jesting with me, and so I wiU leave 
you until you are in a better humour for work/ 

* Always ready for work,' rejoined the Jew, 
* when good security can be produced to proye 
it can be done safely/ 

* The old wretch 1' muttered Penfold, as he 

16—2 
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descended the stairs and made his way to a 
well-known point where he was to meet Fowler 
and Ingleton^ who had just returned from France. 
The two men had, as they proposed, performed, 
after much trouble and danger, their part of the 
contract, and it only remained now for them to 
come to a settlement with their employer and start 
afresh in the world upon the money, which they 
doubted not would be forthcoming from the Jew. 

In their haste to be rich they had lost sight 
of the. fact that the mere carrying away the child 
from his friends would be a very different thing 
from his death in the disposing of the property 
that depended on his life. 

The announcement which Mr. Henry Penfold 
had to make to his co-conspirators as to the con- 
versation he had had with the Jew filled them 
for a time with anger and amazement. Half of 
the money which each one was to receive had 
already in imagination been disposed of. What 
was now to be done ? Who could tell ? After 
all their planning, and scheming, and waste of 
money, they had nothing to show in return that 
did not go to prove that so far from their having 
done what they proposed to do, they had made 
any further attempt in the same direction more 
difficult than ever. 

The problem presented to their minds was too 
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hard for solution at the moment. They must 
take time to think about it. The two who had 
no further interest in the mischief in which they 
had been engaged than the amount of the reward 
for their services were for a time very difficult 
to be dealt with . * They had performed their 
work/ they said, * and ought at once to be paid 
for it. If their employer could not get the 
money from the Jew, he ought to exert himself 
and get it from someone else, and pay them, if 
not all, enough for them to escape from their 
present difficulties and leave them a trifle for 
future use. And it was not until Mr. Henrv 
Penfold angrily reminded them of the old pro- 
verb, that Ihey could not get blood out of a 
post, that they could in any way be brought to 
reason. * You can do nothing better,' he said, 
* than trust to me, and I promise you I will do 
my best for you in return.' 

Ingleton was the first to give in, and say 
although it was very awkward not to get the 
money at once, he was sure Mr. Henry Penfold's 
word was to be depended on, and that he would 
pay them as soon as he could. He felt a little 
more satisfied than Fowler, from the fact that 
he had in some way revenged himself upon Mr. 
Penfold for the letter he had written against 
him to the office on his coming first to London. 
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The next day they met again in consultation, 
but they were still in the same unsatisfactory 
state. Mr. Henry Penfold's credit was at the 
lowest ebb in London, and he could not write 
to his uncle for another supply without giving 
some account of the manner in which he would 
employ it. He could invent no imaginary cause 
for which he wanted it, and the real one, of 
course, could not be thought of. During the 
night when he was asleep the old Jew was 
again with him in his dreams, and saying still 
more distinctly than he had iu reality spoken in 
his office : * When he is dead — is dead — is dead ! 
His mother and father expect to find him in the 
river. Let him be found there, and all will be 
well.' Nor were the fancied sounds confined to 
his dreams. Again and again, when in a half- 
unconscious state, he would start up and atten- 
tively listen to the same words, which he thought 
were whispered in his ear. 

Shocked at the idea to which they seemed to 
point, he strove to banish the horrible thought 
which the words implied from his mind. No ; he 
would not for a moment sufier the thought to 
rest in his brain or the desire in his heart. No ; 
he was not sunk so low as to plan or sanction a 
deliberate act of murder. To take the boy's • 
place in the possession of the property was one 
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thing, but to have him brought back and thrown 
into the river was quite another. 

Neither of his companions had heard the 
words, if not the suggestion, of the Jew, or 
some debate on the part of one at least might 
have arisen on the question. 

* 1 have it 1' cried Fowler, suddenly starting 
from his seat. * We will not be beaten.' 

A thought had struck him of a plan that might 
be adopted, by which they might reach their 
object without any one else understanding what 
they were about. 

* It must be a clever plan to do that,' said 
Ingleton. 

* Anything short of murder,' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold, * I am ready to enter upon.' 

'Before I tell you any more/ said Fowler, 
looking very searchingly into the face of the last 
speaker, * I must have an hour or two to think 
about it by myself.' 

* We will give you till to-morrow,' said Mr. 
Henry Penfold. 

Leaving the plotters to think and dream of 
their unholy work, turn we again to the more 
pleasant part of our task. At the time when 
our story was not as it is now, the mere rela- 
tion of past event* and the persons connected 
with them, but was the passing business of the 
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day, the means of communication between place 
and place was very different to that which now 
prevails. Then railroads were only talked of as 
ideas floating about in the minds of men, and 
then a journey, which is now performed in a 
few hours, took well nigh as many days for its 
accbmplishment. Then the letters, which are 
now carried from one end of the country to the 
other for a penny, were often a question of 
shillings, which people hesitated to pay unless 
upon special occasions. 

Then there were no penny newspapers to 
collect the local news of the towns and send it 
over the country as now, copied one from the 
other east, west, north and south, so that a 
village incident becomes in a few days the gossip 
of a nation, and, perchance, to a great extent of 
the world — then messages were not flying through 
the air with lightning speed to every quarter of 
the globe with news of passing events. 

Had these greatly-to-be-prized modern inven- 
tions and improvements been then in use, the 
events we have still to record might never have 
happened. An account of the loss of a child, such 
as that of Mr. Penfold's, or of a fearful wreck, is 
now no sooner made in one paper, than, like the 
ripples from a stone thrown into still water, it 
circles round and round into others, till in a 
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brief space of time the whole country is made 
aware of the fact. But so it was not at the 
time of which we write. 

True, from London, as a centre, the account of 
any particular incident occurring there was 
likely, in the course of time, to find its way into 
the country by the public papers or private com- 
munication between town and country friends. 
But for an account of an accident which hap- 
pened in the north reaching the south, or from 
the south to the north, the chance was indeed 
very remote, unless it was mentioned in a private 
communication to or from a friend. 

Hence it was that the account of the wreck on 
the south coast did not reach the north until 
it was too late for the persons immediately con- 
cerned in it to benefit by it as they would have 
had it reached them some (Jays earlier. 

When the searching for the body of the poor 
child was discontinued, and Mr. Henry Penfold 
had left for London, a stillness appeared to fall 
upon the house absolutely painful to its heart- 
stricken inmates. The old cheerful manner of 
Mr. Penfold seemed to have entirely forsaken 
him, so that it became a question with the 
servants in the house which felt their loss most 
keenly, the master or the mistress. 

For a time their attention was taken up in 
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their attendance upon Reginald, but when his 
fever was subdued, and he beggin to get about 
again, their occupation was gone. True, he 
would sit with them in the drawing-room; but as 
the doctor had put his veto upon their indulging 
in conversation upon their loss, and they could 
scarcely bring their minds to* think of anything 
else, they were but poor company for each other. 
The doctor gently suggested that they should 
see a few of their friends, but they could not 
bring themselves to consent ; and respecting 
their going out, all that they could for some 
days be induced to do was to take an airing for 
an hour or two in a close carriage round the 
park on the opposite side to that of the river. 

But this state of things could not continue. 
The doctor spoke very seriously to Mr. Pen fold, 
and told him that his wife at least must have 
change, either by leaving the house for a time, or 
having some genial friends to stop with hef at 
home. 

Mr. Penfold was too sensible of the truth of 
the doctor s observations to offer any opposition 
to them ; he therefore resolved to invite his 
wife's sisters to come and stop with them for a 
few weeks or longer, if occasion should arise for 
their doing so. 

The four sisters lived together at a village 
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about twenty miles distant. The invitation 
reached them at a very opportune moment, as 
the youngest — a girl of about nineteen — was 
then recovering from a rather severe illness, and 
her doctor had just recommended that she should 
leave home for change of air. 

The invitation therefore to Grange Court, for 
that reason, as well as for a desire the sisters 
had to see and comfort Mrs. Penfold in her 
great trouble, was gladly accepted ; and hence, 
greatly to the benefit of all concerned, they were 
in a few days quietly located with Mr, and 
Mrs. Penfold and Reginald in the house of 
mourning 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

As the visitors at Grange Court are likely to 
exercise some little influence on the characters 
already introduced to the reader, it seems but 
proper that a few words should be bestowed 
upon their persons and individual peculiarities. 

It will doubtless be remembered that Mrs. 
Penfold was the daughter of a clergyman, and 
it may now be added that he was possessed of 
considerable means above what came to him as 
the vicar of the parish in which he lived. He 
had been dead now about five years, and his 
widow something less than three. As there 
was no vicarage attached to the living, Mr. 
Broughton had occupied during the time of his 
incumbency a house of his own, which he had 
bought on commencing his duties in the parish. 
In this house his daughters continued to reside 
up to the period of which we are writing, their 
ages varying from thirty-five to nineteen, in the 
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order following : Maud, Prudence, Mrs. Penfold, 
£ose, and Ruth. 

It has often been remarked that the eldest 
daughter in a family is not always the one most 
fitted to take the management, in the ,absence of 
her mother, of its domestic arrangements, and 
to this truth the Broughton sisters formed no 
exception. If the general oversight had depended 
solely on the eldest sister, Maud, it is possible, 
had she been able to procure angels as servants, 
the affairs of the house might have gone on 
from day to day tolerably quietly, but in the 
then supply of domestic servants such a state of 
things would have been simply impossible. 

In the first place, she very naturally concluded 
that servants thought more of their own com- 
forts and pleasures than they did'of their em- 
plojrfer's. As for their truth or honesty, they 
had no regard for the one or the other, unless 
when they feared their falsehood would be dis- 
covered, and their dishonesty, as it ought to be, 
punished. 

This being the settled state of her mind, she 
gave up the once-attempted duty of housekeep- 
ing unreservedly, as far as the labour was con- 
cerned, to her sister Prudence, but maintaining 
the right of criticising above and below stairs 
all that the day might bring forth. 
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* You order the servants to do what is proper/ 
she would say to her sister; * I have no patience 
to speak to them myself. They have made me 
so warm with their impertinence when I have 
spoken to them, that I am determined not to do 
it again. No ; I will leave them to you, but you 
must let me tell you when I see them doing 
wrong/ 

This, she argued, was her privilege as being 
the eldest sister, and it must be confessed that, 
much to the perplexity of Prudence, she did 
not shut her eyes to their faults. 

But the reader will do well not to imagine 
that she was a thin, crabby sort of body, who 
was sent into the world for no other purpose 
than to exercise the patience of her friends. 
Far different was the appearance of Miss 
Broughton. To a well-formed figure of medium 
height, and a face generally radiant with smiles, 
through which her dark eyes peered forth as full 
of mischief, was added a ready wit that made 
gentlemen careful of the words they used to 
provoke an answer. 

Her temper was usually kind and genial, her 
information upon general subjects rather exten- 
sive, more particularly so on local subjects. Upon 
her neighbours' faults, as upon those of the ser- 
vants, she was disposed to be rather severe. She 
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had an utter contempt for any man, woman, or 
child, who would or could condescend to tell a 
falsehood. 

' Why not speak the truth/ she would say. 
' Is it not as easy to do sq as to tell a lie V 

Her peculiarity in this respect being so well 
known, no one but a stranger could be caught 
tripping in her presence. 

When all went pleasantly around her, and her 
little prejudices were not too rudely trodden 
upon, she was a very agreeable companion ; and 
in earlier days, when she chose, she had drawn 
after her the admiring eyes, aud often the 
trembling steps, of some fond youth, who, but 
for the fear he had of her wit, would have fallen 
on his knees at her feet, and claimed her love. 
She was, however, too fond of liberty to suffer 
anyone to approach her in a very serious mood. 
So, thus far, if she had not passed through the 
crowd of her admirers quite * fancy free,' she 
had at least done so with a sound heart, and at 
the age of thirty -five was as full of spirits and 
as engaging as ever. 

To a slighter form than that of her sister, 
Prudence added a gentleness of manner that 
made people feel, on their introduction to her, 
that they were in the presence of a sympa- 
thising friend. A trifle taller than Maud, she 
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stood by her side as the lily by the rose. If her 
face displayed less of the bloom of health, it was 
more than compensated for by the glance of in- 
tense feeling that seemed to radiate from her 
eyes in flashes over it. Her features were regu- 
lar, and generally quiet and composed, with a 
playful smile ever hanging on her lips, ready to 
break forth at any moment to cheer up a droop- 
ing heart. Her hair, less dark than that of her 
siBter, inclined to auburn, and well-suited the 
marble-like brow, by the side of which it was 
drawn in loops, and fastened behind in a knot. 

With a temper and disposition which her 
friends from very admiration looked on with 
envy, she joined a pleasing voice and a happy 
selection of words to give utterance to the kind 
thoughts that were ever active in her heart. 
On one point it must be confessed she was a 
little weak. The idea appeared, no doubt un- 
consciously to herself, to have taken possession 
of her brain, that her chief business in the world 
consisted in her taking every one's troubles and 
vexations upon herself and making them her 
own. She could see the diflSculties and dangers 
into which her friends were about to fall, but 
she could not so easily make them adopt 
measures to prove that they had great con- 
fidenee in her foresight. 
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^ At times when these thoughts for the well- 
doing of others, which she was anxious to culti- 
vate, were brought out into action and did not 
produce the fruit she expected from them, sl>e 
could not disguise her disappointment ; and then 
there appeared to her friends just a little fear , 
that as she advanced in years she might become 
impatient of opposition and begin to think that 
all who would not be watched by her would be 
looked upon as self-confident and vain persons. 
But at present not even the shadow of this 
mistake had reached her. When her friends 
smiled at her great anxiety that they should do 
nothing that could possibly injure themselves, 
she would return the smile as she said : 

' I see you think I am giving way to idle fear, 
but indeed I am not — I am only anxious for 
your welfare.' 

Of her next sister, Mrs. Penfold, nothing more 
need be said here, but that by her amiable dis- 
position and pleasing manner she had gained the 
affections of a man of wealth and position, to 
whom she looked up with love and reverence. 

A few words of Rose and Ruth remain to be 
added, and then the sisters in our future pages 
must speak for themselves. Rose, in her personal . 
appearance, very much resembled her sister 
Prudence, while Ruth, on the other hand, had 
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grown up more after the style of Maud. But in 
their manners and dispositions the similarity of 
their personal appearances was not carried out. 
Rose was a bright-faced girl, full of life and 
energy, not about the concerns of others, but her 
own, and the incidents connected with them. 

For aught Rose cared, the whole world might 
go on in its own way till it was tired. She had 
no desire to interfere with it ; she would take 
things as they came, and if they were not quite 
satisfactory, she would do the best she could with 
them. * What is the use,* she would say, ' of fret- 
ting about trifling troubles that may never 
happen ? I have quite enough now for my little 
head to managp, without rushing forward or 
lingering behind to meet with others.' 

So with Ruth, although she had grown up in 
appearance like her eldest sister, in many points 
she greatly differed from her. Blessed with an 
equable temper and a loving heart, although her 
eyes were as good as those of her sister, she failed 
to see the faults of others which were so patent to 
her. She had a firm trust in the Divine Govern- 
ment of the world, and believed that whatever 
misfortunes might be permitted to fall upon poor 
mortals, all must in the end come right, and 
leave ns without excuse if we cease to have faith 
and confidence in the goodness of God. 
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No sooner were the sisters settled at Grange 
Court than a very perceptible difference became 
apparent, not only in the inmates of the drawing- 
room^ but also in the servants' offices. As the 
lost child had been a general &vourite, he had 
been greatly missed by the servants, which made 
them look with the more pity upon the grief of 
their master/ and mistress, and now again with 
cheerfulness as they saw their smiles struggling 
with their tears. 

Mr. Penfold felt that he ought in every way, 
as far as he could, endeavour to remove the gloom 
from his hearth. He was so much older than 
any one else in his house, and therefore must be 
expected to show more calmness in trouble than 
could be looked for in those in the fiill flush of 
life, whose very strength would add to their 
impatience under suffering. With a stropg 
effort he assumed a cheerfulness which he did 
not feel at his heart, and encouraged bis visitors 
to indulge in light talk upon the common occur- 
rences of the day, and of old remembrances of 
events that happened in days long past. He 
left the sisters much together while he strolled 
about the grounds with Reginald, who was, 
though still greatly depressed in mind, rapidly 
recovering from his late severe illness. 

On the first appearance of the sisterfl, and the 
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mingled tears and kisses over, the countenance 
of the bereaved mother gradually underwent a 
great change. She felt that %he was in the 
midst of sympathising friends, where disguise 
and dissimulation were unnecessary, where aa 
the heart feels the tongue may speak, and the 
eye look up unabashed with the certainty of a 
responsively kind look coming direct from the 
warm heart. 

Mr. Penfold saw the change that was taking 
place with great thankfulness. Through the 
patient meekness with which she had- borne her 
lute trouble, she had grown dearer to him than 
ever. He had become impressed with the idea, 
that not only on her happiness hung that of his 
own, but his very life also. He knew that he 
was loved with equal sincerity in return, and 
that she would receive his slightest wish as a 
command. But that was not enough ; he wished 
to please and comfort her without her seeing 
that he was making an effort to do so^ and he 
now thought he had happily discovered the 
means in the presence of his visitors. 

He saw the tone of satisfaction with which his 
wife received her sisters, and resolved, through 
them, to cheer her and win her back to the active 
duties of life. He would, instead of hopelessly 
giving way to the sadness of his own heart, do 
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iiis best, to appear cheerful in their presence, and 
thereby direct all their attention to his wife. 
They should not want for amusements within or 
without the house — amusements such as they 
were capable of enjoying, and yet which would 
not jar upon the mind of their sister. 

With this view, he led them over the house, 
and poifited out to them many curiosities that 
lay scattered about ; told them from whence they 
came, of their composition and use. But he 
managed to do* it in such a manner that they 
should not quite understand him, and must be 
obliged to resume the subject with their sister, 
to obtain further information and explanation. 
By this means he provided them with food for 
conversation when he was not with them. 

Nor did he direct their attention to things 
within the house alone, but extending it by 
degrees to objects around, he went on from 
day to day until he had not only passed through 
the flower and kitchen gardens, and the shrub- 
beries surrounding them, but had taken in even 
the stables and kennels. 

Much of this was new to the sisters, and 
especially so to the two younger ones ; for 
although they had been on a visit two or three 
times before to Grange Court, there was too 
much company present, and too much going oa 
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of a public character, to leave time for these 
saunterings about from place to place. They did 
not generally all go together, but mostly two or 
three of the ladies out of the five accompanied 
by Reginald, when he had not tired himself by 
a previous walk. This was made to answer a 
double purpose, as on their return they were 
called upon to give an accouut of what they had 
seen, and thereby occupy the attention of other*, 
while they impressed the facts the more deeply 
on their own minds. 

Varying these strolls, Mr. Penfold would 
occasionally drive them out to interesting places 
about the country. Still, the bitter remembmnce 
of his loss was never for a few minutes together 
absent from his thoughts, and he had good 
reason to think it was the same with his wife, 
as often, in the midst of the happy excitement 
which would at times seize upon the younger 
portion of the company, a heavy long-drawn sigh 
would unconsciously escape from the mother s 
breast. 

As hunting and shooting were over for the 
season, Mr. Penfold could, without doing great 
violence to his old habits, spend much of his 
time with the ladies without being missed by 
his male friends as he would have been at 
another time. He did not neglect his magis- 
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terial or other public duties, but he spent no 
more time over them than Was absolutely neces- 
sary for their due performance, and then hurried 
back to his wife and friends at home. 

Before setting off on these expeditions he 
would tell Reginald that the duty of attending 
on the ladies would for the time devolve upon 
him, but the poor youth was in no humour to 
take it as a pleasantry, or treat it as such. The 
restoration of his spirits did not keep pace with 
that of his body. Unless when spoken to, he 
was generally silent. He appeared to be living 
in a world of his own — a sort of waking dream, 
of which he was not permitted to speak to any 
one, as it related to the troubles of the past, for 
any converse upon which the sternest veto had 
been placed. 

In the course of a few days Mr. Penfold was 
pleased to see a marked improvement in the 
health of his wife, as also in that of Ruth, her 
youngest sister. But while he congratulated 
himself on the happy result of the visit of the 
sisters, he was not unmindful of the fact that 
the river, carefully as it had been searched, 
might at any moment cast up its dead and 
plunge them back again into the dark gulf of 
misery, upon the brink of which he felt they 
were still standing. 
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To prevent the news of any discovery that 
might be made suddenly reaching the ears of 
his wife, he had from the first, unknown to her, 
kept men constantly patrolling the river, with 
orders that should the object for which they were 
watching come to the surface, they were on no 
account to make the communication to any one 
but himself. 

Had it not been for the secret fear which had 
taken possession of his heart, the smile which 
the young people saw occasionally playing about 
his mouth might have been much more apparent 
than it was when he observed the difference of 
their characters and dispositions display itself in 
their words and actions. From the manner in 
which he had received and treated them, they 
had, without remarking on the fact themselves, 
or perhaps being even conscious of it, thrown off 
all reserve, and spoken and acted in his presence 
without the least appearance of restraint, as if 
they had known him and been always with him 
from infancy to the present time. 

He was greatly pleased with this result of his 
management, as he was amused with the very 
t^asy manner in which they expressed their 
separate opinions on the subjects that were under 
review. 

Miss Brougliton gave her opinion of dogs in 
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general in language that admitted of no mistake. 
They were one and all great ugly brutes, and 
she did not like one of them, however small and 
pretty it might be said to be. 

* What, not one of these beautiful little pup- 
pies V said Buth, taking up a spaniel about a 
month old. 

* No,' said Maud ; ' not even that — I hate 
dogs !' 

^ Ruth r cried Prudence, * take care what you 
are about, or you will have the old one bite 
you.' 

* Oh dear no, she will not/ said Ruth, patting 
the old one in turn. 

* Do come away/ said Prudence ; * you frighten 
me to death. Just suppose you should be 
bitten.' 

' There — there,' said Ruth ; * I know I have 
nothing to be afraid of, but I will put it down 
to please you.' 

As they passed on into rather a narrow road or 
lane, they met a stable-boy driving some cows 
before him. 

' Take care of the cows, Ruth,' cried Rose. 

'Are they coming this way?' asked Ruth. 
Can we not go by another road V she said to 
Mr. Penfold. * I am afraid of cows.' 

* Oh, they will not hurt you/ said Mr. Penfold. 
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Prudence without a word, stepped forward 
and placed herself between Ruth and the object 
of her fear. 

The cows passed quietly on. 

' Who is afraid now V asked Maud. 

* I am/ replied Ruth. ' I am afraid of cows, 
and I cannot help it.' 

* Well, a cow is bigger than a dog/ said Maud. 
' But she does not often bite people, I think,' 

said Rose. 

* No,' replied Ruth, with an unfeigned shiver, 

* but she has ugly horns.* 

' But ours are all very gentle,' observ'ed Mr. 
Penfold. 

* Well,' said Ruth, recovering from her fright, 

* I would rather take your word for it than seek 
any practical proofs from the cows themselves.' 

Thus, with the commonest objects and merest 
trifles, Mr. Penfold was pleased to see his visitors 
amused, and his wife drawn gradually away, at 
least in appearance, from the bitterness of her 
sorrow. 

One evening, when the visit had lasted for 
about a fortnight, he said to his wife : 

* I think I must ride over to Charlton to- 
morrow. I have a little business there which 
requires my personal attention. You will not 
fear to be left alone for one daj", I hope ?' 
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* I shall be very sorry to lose you for so long,' 
replied Mrs. Penfold, * but you know I shall not. 
be alone, though I may wait impatiently for your 
return. You will go in a carriage, of course V 
she added. 

* No/ replied Mr. Penfold, * I shall go on horse- 
back. It is but a ride of ten miles, and I think 
a good gallop will not hurt me. I have not had 
one lately, you know.' 

* No,' said Mrs. Penfold, * you have not ; you 
have been too self-sacrificing,' and she wiped a 
tear from her eye. 

' I have done notbinsr but wbat has been 
pleasing to myself,' said her husband, as he bent 
down and kissed her. 

* You are very good,' sighed the gratified wife ; 
* but pray take care of yourself. You will take 
a groom with you ?' 

*Yes, to please you,' said Mr. Penfold; *not 
that I shall want his protection.' 

* I shall feel more happy if I know you are 
Dot alone.' 

' Then I will not go alone,' said Mr. Penfold. 

In the course of the evening, when they were 
all together at the tea-table, the ride to Charlton 
was mentioned again. 

*Dear me,' said Maud, *how very lucky ; you 
are going in the carriage, of course ?' 
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* No ; but on the back of my good horae/ 
said Mr. Penfold. 

The 8i3iile in a moment disappeared from the 
face of Maud, and was as quickly followed by a 
look of disappointment and vexation. 

Mr. Penfold saw the change, and said : 

* Did you wish to go to Charlton V 

* Yes, indeed,' said Maud ; 'I have been want- 
ing to go there for a very long time* I am told 
the quaint old town, as I knew it when a child, 
is now but the smallest, and of course the 
meanest, part of it.' 

* A great alteration, or perhaps I should rather 
say addition, has been made to it during the last 
few years ; and the little harbour is, 1 believe, 
receiving more attention than it did of old. I 
see you would like to go with me,' continued 
Mr. Penfold. 

* Not on horseback,' said Maud, with a slight 
laugh. 

* No,' joined in Prudence ; * that would not be 
safe for you.' 

* I am a little out of practice,' said Maud, 
* and it would be rather a long ride for me, so I 
must stop at home.' 

'Not necessarily so,' said Mr. Penfold;^*! 
have no great objection to the carriage, and if 
we can make up a little party for it, uo one need 
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be disappointed. You will not go ?' he said 
tenderly to his wife. 

' No ; I would rather not/ was the gentle 
reply ; 'but that need not interfere with your 
arrangements with Maud.' 

* You will leave me out also/ said Prudence, 
* if you please.' 

* Well/ said Mr. Penfold, almost playfully, 
' we will have neither force nor persuasion. 
What do Rose and Ruth say to it ? Yes, 
and Reginald also V 

*We should be delighted to go,' was the 
unanimous reply. 

When Prudence observed : 

* Oh, Ruth ! I am sure you are not strong 
enough for so long a journey.' 

* Indeed, but I am though !' cried Ruth ; ' I 
am now almost quite well, and nearly strong 
enough to walk there. Not able to ride in a 
nice easy carriage like Mr. Penfold's ? I should 
be bad indeed if I could not do that.' 

* I think the shaking of the carriage will not 
hurt you/ said Mr. Penfold ; * and so I will put 
it to the vote, and those who are favourable to 
the caiTiage being ordered to-morrow morning 
at ten o'clock, to take Maud, Rose, Ruth, 
your humble servant and Reginald to Charlton, 
will signify the same, by holding up their hands. 
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One, two, three, four, and self. Yes, that will 
do ; and now those who object to it V 

* There are none left to vote/ cried Rose, in 
an ecstacy of pleasure, and speaking so rapidly, 
that one word could not get out of her mouth 
before the next came tumbling after it. * Are 
you not delighted, Ruth V 

* Indeed I am,' cried Ruth. 

* And what says Maud V asked Mr. Pen- 
fold. 

* That she will be very happy to make one of 
the party,' was the reply. 

* Then so far we are agreed,' said Mr. Penfold. 
And turning to his wife, he added : * And for 
how long have we permission to be absent V 

* Just as long as you please,' was the reply. 
'Will you say dinner at six o'clock ?' said Mr. 

Penfold. 

' I am sure you will take great care of Rose 
and Ruth,' said Prudence, * as they are so very 
thoughtless.' 

* Oh yes,' said Rose ; * and how we shall 
manage without you to watch over us, I do not 
know.' 

* Oh, we shall do very well,' said Ruth. 

* But if there are cows there V rejoined Rose, 
' think of that !' 

' I will get behind Maud,* said Ruth. 
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* Indeed, but you will not !' cried Maud. 

* Why, I should be ashamed of you, if you let 
the good people of Chariton see that you were 
afraid of a poor innocent cow.' 

' But what will you do, Maud,' asked Rose, 

* if a mad dog should chance to come along V 

* There are no mad dogs there,' replied Maud, 
conBdently, * or we shpuld have heard of them.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The sun arose the next morning, unclouded in 
a clear blue sky, and was welcomed with infinite 
pleasure at his first appearance above the horizon 
by the wakeful, happy Bose and Ruth. 

The day promised to be to them a very enjoy- 
able one. They would perhaps have been as 
well-pleased if Maud had remained at home, as 
they had reason to believe she felt a little help- 
lees in a crowd or busy, bustling street, and that 
they might be called upon to keep rather closer 
to her side, and more observant of her move- 
ments, than would be altogether pleasant ; but 
we have said they were good girls, and being 
such, whatever their inclination might be, there 
was not even a shadow on their brows of dis- 
content. 

At ten o'clock the carriage was at the door, 
looking as bright as the best varnish and clean 
water could mak« it. The harness ; too, had it 
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been paraded ia Holborn might have acted as a 
good advertisement to a rising firm in the 
blacking business, while the horses full of life 
and energy pawed the gravel with their feet, 
shook their handsome heads and nibbled at the 
bits, impatient to be off on the road. The driver 
also being in full character with the scene as he 
sat on the box^ whip and reins in hand, fully 
aware of the caution it required to manage two 
such noble creatures. 

The footman stood with the carriage door in 
hand, as Mr. Penfeld brought out Maud and 
assisted her to enter. Bose and Ruth needed 
no such help : with one bound they were in their 
places and looking eagerly for the gentleman to 
follow, who stood in the hall with his wife and 
sister, once more saying good-bye. 

Little did Mr. Pen fold think, as he stepped 
into his carriage on that beautiful morning, of 
the painful excitement that would fill his heart 
before he left it on his return, and so also it may 
be said of Reginald, who took his place beside 
the footman in the rumble behind, as the carriage 
left the door. 

In the course of little more than an hour the 
stones in the quaint street of old Charlton were 
rattling beneath the hoofs of the horses attached 
to the well-appointed turn out, which drew all 
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eyes after it as it passed along. Had it cot 
been for the presence of the ladies, Mr. Penfold 
would have returned home immediately he had 
finished his business in Charlton, which would 
not have occupied him more than a couple of 
hours ; as it was, he ordered the coachman to put 
up his horses and be ready for the return journey 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. 

* I will not keep the horses out longer now/ 
said Mr. Penfold, as he stopped at the door (»f 
an hotel, a short distance on the other side of 
the old town. ' If you would like to ride round 
the new town and see all that is to be seen, we 
shall have no difficulty of getting a carriage here, 
with the advantage of a driver fully acquainted 
with the locality. Only remember, I shall be 
here to meet you at luncheon, at the latest by 
two o'clock. You will not forget that Reginald 
should not take too long a walk, as he is still 
very weak upon his legs.' 

' I think,' said Maud, * before we take a car- 
riage to examine the new town, which I dare 
say is very interesting, we had better ramble a 
little over the old one that was once so familiar 
to me in what I love to call the good old times, 
when I used to visit it in the company of my 
father.' 

' Well, as you please,' said Mr. Penfold, * only 
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remember, the luncheon is for two o'clock at the 
latest. Should you wish to return before £hat 
time, I will order them to have a private room 
ready for your reception. I am myself going 
towards the old town, so, if you please we will 
set out together.' 

Then, having given some further directions to 
the footman, he said to Reginald : 

' You will go with the ladies, but if you find 
you are getting tired, you must ask them to 
excuse you, and return to the hotel.' 

If it were needful to our story it would not 
be difficult to fill several pages with a slight 
account of their visit to the old town, in the 
narrow and steep streets of which they found 
much to amuse and interest them. Many a long 
eventful year had come and gone since those 
little narrow streets were planned, or rather 
took up their position on the hill-side, each one 
apparently without any consideration for the 
convenience of his neighbour. If in those days 
there were carriages, or carts, or anything of the 
kind, it was evidently without any regard to them 
that the width of the streets was fixed upon^ as 
many of them were so narrow that two loaded 
pack-horses could not have well passed without 
coming in contact the one with the other ; and 
at any time, should two unfortunate carts enter 
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the street from different directions, when they 
came within sightof each other there was nothing 
better to be done than that one of them should 
back out of it again in the best way it could, 
which was a point not always to be decided 
upon without a few rough words passing, and 
somietimes a few smart blows between the angry 
drivers. 

Again, some of the streets were so steep that 
one was obliged to lean forward to an angle of 
little less than forty-five degrees to get fairly to, 
the top, and the houses on either side looked so 
curious in their new paint and varnish upon their 
old rough exteriors that the visitor's eyes became 
rivetad upon them, as in imagination he strove 
to conceive how their small and close interiors 
could possibly be arranged for the convenience 
of modern business. 

Small and inconvenient as the streets and 
houses were, there was no want of a variety of 
whops or articles offered for gale. The new town 
did not supply itself with the necessaries of life, 
but looked to its neighbour to do that, while it, 
with its wide streets and lofty houses, devoted 
itself to pleasure. Indeed, so marked was this 
peculiarity between the two towns, that when 
some adventurous men — evidently men who 
had come into the world before their time, 
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looking at the inconvenience of the streets and 
shops in the old town, set to work to form a 
company for the building of business streets that 
should give their occupants better means of com- 
plying with the increased demands upon trade, 
they found, to their cost, that however desirable 
the scheme they proposed might appear to a 
stranger, the new and old town of Charlton 
would have none of it. Why should the streets 
and shops of our forefathers not do as well for us 
as they did for them ? As no one seemed to 
care to say why not, the new town went on 
with itd pleasure, and the old one guarded its 
ancient privileges with a jealous eye, so that it 
soon happened that there was one more company 
in the land which was compelled to wind up its 
affairs, not altogether to the satisfaction of its 
shareholders or the public at lai'ge. 

As our little party was passing down the chief 
and perhaps narrowest street in the town, Miss 
Broughton suddenly exclaimed : 

* Why, here is the very shop I have been 
looking for ; and we must have passed it two or 
three times !' 

* I pointed it out to you ever so long ago,' said 
Rose, * but I could not get you to look at it.' 

* Ah, your eyes. Rose, are always sharper than 
mine/ said Maud. * But who would have 
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expected the stupid people to do as they have 
done ? Who would have expected to find a fur- 
shop and a Berlin-wool shop combined together V 

* But, you see/ said Rose, * they have a window 
for each kind of goods/ 

' Yes/ replied Maud, * but they should have 
had a shop for each/ 

' Perhaps,' suggested Rose, * they could not 
manage to make two shops in one house V 

* Then they should have had but one/ retorted 
Maud, *and have gone somewhere else for the 
other. 1 hate being dragged up and down these 
lanes they call streets through their stupidity/ 

' But you will get your wool here, will you 
not V asked Ruth. 

* Yes, certainly, if they have the colour I 
want,' was the reply. 

'And can teach you the new stitch,' said 
Rose. 

* Take care, Rose,' retorted Maud, * if you buy 
any, you get it to match your old stitch.' 

On entering the shop she was about to seat 
herself at the Berlin counter, when her attention 
was arrested by the voice of a lady, who, with a 
child of about ten years of age, was sitting at 
the opposite counter examining some fur trim- 
mings for a dress. After a moment's pause Maud 
passed hurriedly over to the lady, and said : 
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* I canuot be mistaken I — it must be Lady 
Colville V 

The lady turned, and rising from her chair, 
said : 

' Miss Broughton, I am delighted to see you, 
though our meeting here is a little strange.' 

' To me it is, indeed,' said Miss Broughton, 
'as I thought you were in the south of England 
with your son.' 

' I was,* replied Lady Colville, ' but on receiv- 
ing a pressing invitation to visit some friends in 
the north about twenty miles from this place, I 
left him two days since. Having an hour or two 
to spare, as I did not wish to get to the end of 
my journey very early in the day, I stopped here 
to make a few purchases, and that I might see 
the new town, of which I have lately heard so 
much.' 

* And we are here,' said Maud, ' for an hour or 
two only.' 

* Ah,* said Lady Colville, ' and you here, too, 
Bose and Ruth ? I am indeed very pleased to 
see you ; and particularly you, Ruth, as I under- 
stood you were unwell.' 

' I have been a littla poorly,' said Ruth, * but 
I am quite well ndw.' 

'And is Prudence here with you?' asked 
Lady Colville. 
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' No/ replied Maud, ' we left her at home 
with Mrs. Penfold. We are all on a visit at 
Grange Court ; and, indeed, that is the reason of 
our being here, for Mr. Penfold, having some 
business to transact in the town, kindly brought 
us with him.' 

' I suppose he and your poor sister are very 
sad V said Lady Colville. * I only heard by 
chance from a friend yesterday of their irrepar- 
able loss in the death of their dear little boy.' 

' It has been a sad blow to them/ said Maud ; 
^ but I am surprised you did not hear of it at the 
time, as there was a full account of it in the 
local papers.' 

* I do not often see the papers,' said Lady 
Colville ; ' and when I do, I skip these tales of 
horror unless my attention is specially called to 
them.' 

* I think your ladyship is very wise in doing 
so,' said Rose. 

' And so do I,' hastily added Buth. 

* Well, I don't know why it is,' said Maud, 
^ but I must say I am not of quite the same way 
of thinking, as I like occasionally to take a peep 
even at the Newgate Calendar.^ 

' Oh horror I' cried Lady Colville, putting up 
her hands before her eyes, as if to shut out some 
disagreeable picture. Then, to turn the conver- 
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sation into a more agreeable channel^ she added, 
' Allow me to introduce Miss Lonsdale^ o, protege 
of my son's/ 

The three sisters spoke kindly to the child, 
who received their attention with nervous shy- 
ness, which immediately won the hearts of the 
two youngest. 

* There, that will, I think, do,' said Lady Col- 
ville to the shopwoman, as she put aside a por- 
tion of the fur trimming. * Have you been to 
the beach yetr?' she asked of Rose. 

* No,' replied Rose ; * we have been too busy 
looking at the shops.' 

* I was going to take my little friend/ said 
Lady Colville, * down to the beach. May I ask 
you to go with us V 

* We shall be delighted to go,' said Rose and 
Ruth. 

* But I have not got my wool yet,' said Maud ; 
*but no matter, I shall have time enough for 
that presently.' 

* Can I send it to you ?' asked the shop- 
woman. 

* No, thanks,' said Maud, ' I will look in 
again.' 

'Miss Lonsdale will be very much pleased 
with the sea and the shipping/ said Rose, * if she 
is not accustomed to them.' 
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* Unfortunately/ said Lady Colville, ' the dear 
child is only too well acq«iainted with the sea.' 

' Indeed/ said Ruth; ' I should like ' when 

she suddenly stopped, and added : * No, we will 
not talk of it. I see it gives you pain. Miss 
Lonsdale.' 

* I have been very miserable by the sea,' said 
the child ; * and I don't know what I should 
have done if it had not been for the kindness of 
Sir Charles and Lady Colville ; but still, I do 
not want you not to talk about it. I am 
always thinking of my father, and I like to talk 
of him, too ; only when I do it makes me cry, 
and that I am afraid annoys others.' 

' No,' said Lady Colville ; * it is not that it 
annoys others, but we feel that it would be wrong 
to let you indulge in unavailing grief. When we 
reach the beach/ she said to Ruth, ' I will tell 
you something about a shipwreck in which her 
poor father lost his life.' 

By the time they reached the beach, Ruth 
did not require to be told by her ladyship about 
the wreck. On passing towards it, she had 
taken the hand of the child in her's, and with 
hands their hearts had come into such sympa- 
thetic union, that if tfiey were suffered to be 
together long enough, there would be but few 
secrets between them« 
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When they came within eight of the sea, Lady 
Colville and Maud seated themselves on a chair, 
while the young people went to a little distance 
and sat down on the beach in a group together. 

' My sisters appear greatly charmed with your 
little charge/ said Maud. 

' I am not surprised that they do/ said Lady 
Colville, * for she is indeed a dear child.' 

' Did I understand that she was an orphan V 
asked Maud. 

* Yes,' replied Lady Colville ; * she lost her 
mother some two or three years since, and to 
complete her misfortune, just before my visit to 
my son, she lost her father, an officer in the 
Royal Navy, in his attempt to save the lives of a 
shipwrecked crew.' 

* And were the crew lost too V asked Maud. 
The question led to a long recital of the account 

of the wreck, with which the reader is slightly 
acquainted. Maud appeared to listen attentively 
to the end; but after she had taken the first 
horrible picture into her mind, her interest in 
the story flagged. There were too many things 
passing around her for her to notice anything 
peculiar in it that could in any way relate to 
herself. Besides, she had continually to remind 
herself, that before luncheon she had to go back 
to the wool-shop and learn the new stitch. Not 
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SO, however, was it with the young people. As 
Bose, Eiuth, and Keginald listened to the account 
the child had to give of her father's death and 
the causes that led to it^ theit whole attention 
became riveted upon her^ 

From the first alarm on the river's-side, Re- 
ginald had not been able to realize the fact that 
the child, for whose safety he would have laid 
down his own life, was really dead. When, with 
frantic haste, he rushed along the bank in the 
excitement of not seeing him^ he had exclaimed 
that he was drowned and carried away by the 
stream. But when he came to think of the 
short time that had passed since he had left him 
safe in the summer-house, he could not be per- 
suaded that he had reached the river and been 
carried out of sight before he went in search of 
him. 

The firm opinion, however, of all around him, 
when the search was discontinued, at the head 
of whom was Mr. Henry Penfold, that the child 
had been carried away by the current of the 
river, made such as listened to him feel that he 
was unwilling to believe he was dead, lest it 
should be said that his neglect of the child had 
led to his death. The shock he received when 
he plunged into the water to save the other little 
fellow, added to his own conflicting thoughts, 
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and the harsh words used towards him by Mr. 
Henry Pen fold, had, as we have seen, brought 
him to the brink of the graye through an attack 
of brain fever. 

In his delirium his fancy that the child was 
not dead was more vivid than ever, but as a 
matter of course no one paid any great atten- 
tion to his words. It was known that he was 
unconscious of them himself, and therefore it 
would have been folly on the part of his hearers 
to attach any importance to them. , When he 
recovered his senses, he had but little recollec- 
tion of his utterances, and those around him had 
been too much alarmed by their violence to make 
even the slightest allusion to them, lest the same 
fearful state should return upon him. 

But though no one would encourage him to 
speak upon the subject, or give him but scant 
attention when he ventured to allude to it him- 
self, still, he could not get the idea from his 
mind. Waking or sleeping, a voice seemed con- 
stantly whispering in his ear, ' He is not dead ; 
he never was in the river.' He felt that it would 
be foolish, in opposition to the opinion of every- 
one else, to speak of his own convictions when 
he had really no better means of knowing the 
truth than they had. 

As the story of the wreck came forth in 
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simplelauguage from the tongueof Miss Lonsdale, 
or, as we shall in future call her, Lucy, Reginald 
listened with growing attention. When she 
spoke of the man and the child who were saved , 
he was greatly moved, but when, in conclusion, 
she added : * Oh, I almost forgot to say a stuffed 
dog was found with the little boy,' he sprang to 
his feet, and cried : 

* The colour — the colour I What colour was 
it ? Quick I tell' me quick, please, or I shall go 
mad I^ 

His words and manner so alarmed his com- 
panions, that they also sprang to their feet, and 
rushed to Lady Colville as if for protection, 
under the impression that his fever had re- 
turned, and that he was going to be very- 
violent. 

' Why, what are you about T cried Maud. 

Lady Colville was too much surprised to 
speak. 

' He is not dead, I know ! he is not dead V 
exclaimed Reginald ; ' and I will go and find 
him directly. But tell me,' he continued, in an 
imploring tone, ' the colour. Was it white V 

* Yes,' said Lucy, trembling with fear at his 
excitement. 

* And he had a black spot on his back, just 
behind his shoulders V cried Reginald. 
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' I think he had/ was the timid reply. 

' Come, come ! all of you, if you please. We 
must find Mr. Penfold, and tell him that he is 
found.' 

' But where — where is he V cried Maud, who 
was now fully aroused to the fact that some- 
tiiing of an exciting nature was taking place 
around her. 

' He was in the ship that was wrecked T cried 
Kegiuald. 

' But how could he get there V Bose ventured 
to ask. 

* Oh, I don't know — I don't know,' said 
Reginald ; ' but I am sure it was so. Will you 
not come with me to look for Mr. Penfold V 

* If you are speaking of the child I was 
telling Miss Broughton about,' said Lady Cul- 
ville, 'you will be sorry to hear that although 
Sir Charles saved him from the wreck he is not 
now with him.' 

*But he will know where he is,' cried 
Reginald. 'Please come with me to look for 
Mr. Penfold.' 

The impetuosity of Reginald had its effect 
upon his hearers. They were all now on their 
feet, and apparently about to yield to his 
wishes, when Mr. Penfold was seen approaching 
towards them. Having finished his business, 
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instead of returning directly to the hotel, he 
had, like his friends, strolled away towards the 
sea for a little of its invigorating air as a pre- 
lude for luncheon, or, perhaps, that he might 
perchance meet the ladies there. 

Lady Colville and Mr. Penfold had often met 
before, so that no formal introduction was 
necessary, and if there had been, it might have 
been forgotten, as Maud exclaimed : 

* Oh, Mr. Penfold, I am so glad you are come ; 
since we parted from you we have had the good 
fortune to meet Lady Colville, and she ' 

*Yes, I see,' said Mr. Penfold, interrupting 
her, *I thought when at a distance it was her 
ladyship,' and he approached her with out- 
stretched hand. 

* You will be interested to hear from her lady- 
ship,' continued Maud, resolved to be the first 
to convey the news of the shipwreck, and what- 
ever else, as far as she knew, * that a very strange 
incident has occurred in the south which has very 
much excited us.' 

* Oh, Mr. Penfold !' cried Reginald, ' it is as I 
always said it was — he is not dead ; he was not 
drowned in the river.' 

'Hush, hushl' said Mr. Penfold; 'we must 
not talk of that, you know.' 

'You think I am mad, sir,' cried Reginald, 
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*as I think I have been, but I am not now. 
Ask Lady Colville, and she will tell you he is 
alive.' 

* What am I to understand by this V asked 
Mr. Penfold, as he looked to Maud for an ex- 
planation. 

Pleased that she was called upon to be the 
chief speaker, Maud ran hastily over what she 
had heard, and if here and there, from failure of 
attention or recollection, she was guided a little 
by her own imagination to make everything 
appear plain, it should not be looked upon as 
surprising. 

Mr. Penfold listened attentively with sup- 
pressed emotion, and then said : 

' May I ask you. Lady Colville, if you were 
yourself a witness of the wreck V 

*No,' replied Lady Colville, *but I can speak 
of what occurred with the confidence of an eye- 
witness, as I had the account on the spot directly 
from my son.' 

Mr. Penfold became greatly excited, as he 
inquired if the child was now with Sir Charles 
Colville. 

In answer to his appeal, Lady Colville went 
over carefully all she knew bearing upon the 
subject, and which will appear at length in a 

VOL. I. 19 
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future page. When she ooDcluded, Mr. Penfold 
said : 

* I cannot tell you how much you have inte- 
rested me in the account you have given me of 
the wreck. I will instantly set out for the south, 
and I well know your son will give me every 
information in his power to settle any doubt 
that may remain in my own mind respecting 
the identity of the child, which, after having 
fallen into his hands, has so strangely disappeared 
again.' 

* He will not only give you all the information 
that he can, but his assistance also to recover 
the child you may very safely calculate upon,' 
replied Lady Colville. 

He was about to tell Maud that he should 
get a horse and ride home and leave them to 
return in the carriage at their leisure, when the 
thought struck him that it would rather increase 
the general excitement than allay it ; therefore, 
instead of doing so, he said to Lady Colville 
inquiringly : 

* You are not going to your son now V 

' No/ was the reply ; * I have just left him, 
and am going on a visit a little further north. I 
broke my journey here for a few hours, I hope 
fortunately, but I am to set out again very 
shortlv ' 
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* Our luncheon is to be ready for us at one 
o'clock/ said Mr. Penfold, ' and I shall be very- 
glad to take your ladyship with us, that we may 
converse a little more on the subject you have 
made so interesting to me/ 

* I should be very happy to accompany you/ 
said Lady Colville, * but my servants are waiting 
for me at the Castle Hotel' 

•The Castle Hotel/ said Mr. Penfold, in a 
dreamy, absent manner. * Why, that is where 
we are staying, is it not, Rose V 

' Yes, certainly it is,' replied Rose, 

' How very fortunate I' said Lady Colville, as 
they left the beach. 

Poor Reginald followed in a state of impatient 
wonderment* He could not understand how 
Mr. Penfold appeared so calm and quiet. He 
thought he would have been greatly excited, and 
ordered the carriage round immediately to go 
home, or a post-chaise to set out at once for the 
south. He was, however, a little appeased, when 
at the door of the hotel he heard the order given 
for the carriage to be at the door at two o'clock 
instead of four. 

The luncheon was ready and the company 
soon seated round the table. Mr. Penfold kept 
himself employed in seeing his companions were 
well cared for, but he did little more himself 
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than appear to partake of the good things set 
before him. Ever and anon, he would ask some 
question of Lady Colville respecting the wreck 
and the man and child saved from it. He was 
rapidly falling into the opinion of Reginald, that 
whatever diflSculty there might be in discovering 
how the child was taken there, it could be no 
other than his own. 

At the appointed hour Lady Colville's carriage 
was at the door, and with unfeigned pleasure 
Mr. Penfold handed her ladyship into it, as 
Lucy was bidding Rose and Ruth a tearful 
good-bye. He then ordered his own carriage 
round. He was growing at each passing second 
more eager to be gone, as he felt it the more 
difficult to bear the restraint he had put upon 
himself for the comfort of others. 

'Drive as fast as you can without injury to 
the horses,' he said to the coachman, as he 
stepped into the carriage. 

* Oh, dear !' cried Maud, ' I have not got my 
wool ; can we stop at the shop as we pass V 

* You forget,* said Rose, ' we do not pass by 
the shop.' 

' But we shall go by the end of the street/ 
said Maud, * and I could run down and get it in 
a minute.' 

But whether she could or could not get what 
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she wanted in a minute Maud had no oppor- 
tunity of proving, as the coachman, attentive to 
his master's orders, put his horses quickly at 
full speed, and sent them like an arrow by the 
corner of the street, while Mr. Penfold, uncon- 
scious of what was passing around him, sank 
back in a corner of the carriage, and gave him- 
self up to tormenting thoughts, till, driven 
nearly to despair from his inability to deal with 
the question of the loss of his son, as it was now 
presented to him, he murmured, almost aloud : 

' I will not think of it until I am quite certain 
that it was my child who so strangely fell into 
the hands of Sir Charles Colville.' 

Maud occasionally spoke to him as they 
rattled along the road, but the answers she re- 
ceived did not encourage her to attempt any- 
thing like conversation, so brief were they, and 
so little to the purpose. Rose and Ruth carried 
on a quiet conversation between themselves, but 
in so low a tone that had they not been able to 
see the expression that lighted up each face, 
they could not have understood what was said. 

Without, in the rumble behind, but for the 
noise of the wheels and the rapidity of their 
motion, a passing traveller in the road might 
have heard the conversation that was passing 
between Reginald and the footman, so loud and 
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earnest was it. Eeginald knew quite enough of 
the wreck on the south coast to be able to excite 
the curiosity of the footman without being in 
every way able to satisfy it, so that much was 
left for the imagination of the one to form 
questions, and the other to find suitable 
answers. 

*I shall ask Mr. Penfold to take me with 
him/ said Keginald. 

' And he will not/ said the footman. 

* Why not V asked Reginald. 

* Because you are not strong enough for the 
journey/ replied the footman. 

The carriage reaching home some hours before 
it was expected proved a very pleasant surprise 
to Mrs. Penfold, but one glance at the features 
of her husband in a moment dissipated her 
satisfaction. She saw that he was unwell 
or greatly excited, and that he was striving to 
prevent her from seeing it. 

' You will perhaps be good enough,' he said to 
Maud, ' to give Prudence some account of the 
cause of our early return.' 

He then took the arm of his trembling wife, 
and endeavouring to speak pleasantly to her of 
a journey he was called upon to make, led her 
into the library, and then related as quietly to 
her as he was able the exciting account of the 
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shipwreck he had just heard from Lady 
Colville. 

The poor mother's heart was filled with an 
inexpressible anguish when she heard that, after 
all his suffering, the child had again disappeared, 
and no one knew whither he was gone, or 
whether he was dead or alive. She did not at- 
tempt to combat the resolution her husband had 
formed of immediately setting out for the south 
coast. She only begged that she might be 
allowed to follow him at her earliest conveni- 
ence. 

* The journey will be a very long and weary- 
ing one for you,' he argued, ' and if you were 
there you would be very lonely amongst 
strangers, while I was moving about from place 
to place.' 

' I shall be very lonely here without you,' she 
murmured. 

' And your sisters here V he argued. 

* Yes; was the low reply. ' 1 like to have them 
here, but under the circumstances of your going 
they will not make your absence the more bear- 
able, so you must please let me go with you.' 

His courage failed him when he saw the pain- 
ful expression on her face, and which he knew 
was the true index of what was passing in her 
heart He could not refuse to let her go, 
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though it was not possible for her to be ready 
in an hour or two to go with him. He hesitated 
how to reply, when the thought struck him, 
* Why not let her follow me with her sisters ? 
A change to the south for a few weeks may prove 
beneficial in many ways, though the great object 
I have before me may result in vexatious disap- 
pointment' In a few words he suggested the 
idea to her, and it burst upon her mind like the 
bright sun from under heavy dark clouds on a 
wintry day, as she said : 

' Oh, thank you 1 thank you !' and threw 
herself upon his bosom with unbounded confi- 
dence in his love and care for her. 

* I have ordered fresh horses to be put to the 
carriage to take me on the first stage, as I feel I 
have not a minute to lose,' he said soothingly. 
' Will you see that I have some things put 
ready for my immediate use ; you can bring a 
further supply with you when you come. I 
shall not want to take a servant with me if 
Reginald goes. I think he is equal to the 
journey, and the change will doubtless be of 
service to him, added to which, he may be very 
useful to me in matters where I should not care 
to employ a servant. 

Reginald, on beiDg asked if he would like to 
accompany Mr. Penfold, was only too happy to 
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say yes. For half-an-hour from that time the 
house was all astir, and then came the dreary 
silence that follows upon the departure of friends 
from our side, when we know not when they 
will be with us again. All the sisters stood at 
the door to see the carriage off, with a thousand 
good wishes that the travellers might have a 
prosperous journey. 
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